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SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST BOOKS 


AULD LANG SYNE 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max MULLER 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ;—Author of ‘‘ The Science of Language,” etc. 8vo, $2.00. 
Contents: Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 


Professor Miill-r’s ‘‘ recollections ’’ are drawn from a remarkable career stretching over the greater part of our century. He has an 
inexhaustible fund of the most interesting stories to tell of Mendelssohn, Liszt, the Schumanns, Jenny Lind, Weber (his ——s and 
many others. Among the literary friends of whom he writes with such intimate and engaging frankness are Heine, Lamartine, Hehm- 
holtz, Kingsley, Matthew Arnola, Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Carlyle, Ruskin, Macaulay, Faraday, and Darwin; while his 


** Royalties ” include various members of the Royal Families of England and Prussia. 


A Great Patriotic Novel by the Archdeacon of 


Pennsylvania 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolution. 
By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, Archdeacon of Penn- 
sylvama, 12mo, $1.25. 


The author knows his naval backgrounds from actual service 
afloat, and his pictures of those stirring sea-fights carry conviction 
with their dramatic thrill. Not less absorbing is his striking and 
unusual presentation of Washington in the ‘I'renton and Princeton 
campaign. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE 


By Davip Hannay. (Fertods of European Literature.) 
Crown Svo, pp. 381, $1.50 nev. 


This is the second volume to be published ina series of twelve 
designed to cover all the great ‘‘ periods’’ into which European 
literature naturally divides itself, from the Dark Ages to the Later 
Nineteent!; Century. Mr. Hannay’s ‘* period’’ deals with the 
Learned Poets, the Drama, Prose Romance, Historians and 
Mystics of the Golden Age of Letters in Spain; with Elizabethan 
Poetry and Prose and the dramatists among whom Shakespeare 
towers; with the Poetry and Prose of France; and with Italian 
Literature as represented by Tasso, Guarini and Bruno, 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, ex-President of the United 
States. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The present book is entitled to serious consideration. Few 
persons have been ina — to write from such full knowledge 
and experience as ex-President Harrison, and the result is an 
extremely readable, entert: ning, and suggestive volume. . . . 
The book should have a wide circulation, as it is highly interestin 
and instructive.’""—Epwarp W. Eprk, in 7he Bookman. 


OUTLINES OF 
DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


By GrorGE TRUMBULL Lapp, D.D., Professor of 

Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, $1.50 se?. 

Dr. Ladd’s new book is addressed to colleges and normal 
schools, and its purpose is comprehensive and general, providing 
rather for a foundation course than for special study. Descriptive 
Psychology is not divorced from physiological and experimental 
psychology, but is treated in the light of what is termed the new 
psychology. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC ? 


Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in 
Musical Art. By W. J]. HENDERSON. I2mo, $1.00 
net. 


Mr. Henderson divides his book into two parts, the first dealing 
with *‘ The Qualities of Good Music,”’ and the second with “‘ The 
Performance of Music.’’ In Part I. he explains the various 
musical forms and analyzes the Contents of Music—the Sensuous, 
the Intellectual, the Emotiona!, and the Esthetics of Music. 
Part I]. considers the Orchestra, Chamber Music, the Piano, and 
the Violin under ‘‘ Instrumental Performance,” and work of a 
Chorus and Solo Singing under ‘* Vocal Performance.” 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 


Seventh Edition. By H.E, KREHBIEL. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Chapman’s essay on Emerson, published in magazine form 
a year ago, revealed a critic of notable force and incisiveness. 
With this catholic and searching appreciation of the American 
poet and philosopher par excellence, the author has grouped 
essays on Browning, Whitman, Stevenson, Michael Angelo’s 
sonnets and other subjects, the Stevenson paper, not before pub- 
lished, being particularly radical and iconoclastic. 


THE WORKERS: THE EAST 

By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. 
$1.25. 

‘* Of not merely intense interest, but also of great value. Mr. 

Wyckoff has the gift of vivid description and clear statement, and 


he has given us the external condition of the workers’ lives.”’— 
Prof. J. W. Jenxs, in Tue Citizen. 


HORACE MANN 


And the Common-School Revival in the United States. 
By B. A. HINspALE, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Teaching in the University of Michigan. (Great 
Eaucators Series, Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D.) 12mo, $1.00 wet. 

Dr. Hinsdale has interwoven with this appreciative biography of 
the founder of our public-school system, a striking account of the 
development of that system itseif—the annual expenditure on 
which, during the last half century, has grown in Massachusetts 
alone from less than seven hundred,and fifty thousand to nearly 
twelve million dollars. 


With Illustrations, 12mo, 


Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works (130 pages) sent free on application. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“ There are some who desire to know with the sole purpose that they may know, and it is 
curiosity : and some who desire to know that they may be known, and it is base ambition: and some 
who desire to know that they may sell their knowledge for wealth and honor, and it is base avarice: 
but there are some, also, who desire to know that they may be edified, and it is prudence, and some 
who desire to know that they may help others, and it is charity.” —S. BERNARD. 


$1.00 a Year 
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New Books fom The Macmillan Gompany 
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By JOHN EDWARD Cloth, Demy 
COURTENAY BODLEY [~f-% ANCE ; 8vo0, $4.00 net. 





VOLUME I. VOLUME Il. 
Preface—Chronological Table—Introduction. Book III. ‘The Parliamentary System. 
Book I. The Revolution and Modern France. Book IV. Political Parties. 

Book II. The Constitution and the Chief of the State. Each volume has a good Index. 


The Atheneum says that its method is “to create a philosophical treatise on Modern France, which, though solid, 
shall not be dull, and may even be here and there as picturesque as a book of travel.” 


The Times (London): * A work which is the worthy outcome of well spent years and which will take rank with Mr. 
Bryce’s America and Sir D, M. Wallace’s Russia, among the few books which enable nations to understand nations.’’ 


U. S. HISTORY. | SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 


A Student’s History of the United States. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History, Harvard 
University, author of “The United States of America, 1765- 
1865.” With maps, illustrations, etc. 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By Lester F. Warp, LL.D., Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., author of “Dynamic Sociology,” etc. 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. | Cloth, Crown Svo, $2.00. 


The plan of the book is twofold: In Part I, Social Phil- 
osophy, to distinguish sociology from other sciences, showing 
what these sciences are and how they are related to it; in 
Part II, Social Science, to lay out the science of sociology 
itself in a definite scheme of laws and principles susceptible 
of true scientific treatment. 


“Constant watchfulness for the reader’s possible needs is 
one of the most admirable features of Prof. Channing’s work 
ae .- a valuable addition to any library. Eminently 
interesting and readable, it is also a solid book of reference,” 
—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 





Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion and Related Topics. 
3y WILLIAM A. DUNNING, Professor of History, Colum- 
bia University. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., FLR.C.S. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. 
“An invaluable contribution to American historical litera- | 
ture, covering a most important period of national life. It deals 
with a time when men’s heads were heated and their judg- 
ments warped. . . yet in itself is written in a manner so 
cool, so dispassionate . . . that the influence which it 
exerts over the mind of the reader is tremendous.’’— 7%e 
Inter- Ocean, Chicago. 


The Study of Children and Their 
School Training, 


““T am greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it 
will be of marked benefit to teachers in all grades of educa- 
tional work. | trust it may find its way into the hands of a 
great many teachers and parents, for I feel it is of genuine 
merit, combining scientific and practical qualities in a happy 
manner.’’—Dr. M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Celebrity. | Where the Trade Wind Blows. 

By WINSTON CHURCHILL, By Mrs, SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 

Cloth, r12mo, $1.50. Cloth, r1amo, $1.50. 

The plot is most cleverly constructed, character sketches ‘‘ Lucidity of style, keenness of observation, vividness of 
are notably well drawn, and a series of unusual incidents | description, originality of motive, and strength of treatment 
connected so as to appeal to the reader in the most natural | are the happy gifts which go to its making.’—7he New 
way in the world, | York Herald, 


Southern Soldier Stories. 





By GEoRGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1,50. 
It will instill the noblest lessons of bravery, sympathy for the heroism of those who fought for the losing side in 
the late war. The stories are of the greatest interest, regarded as stories merely; but are of great value also as giving 
a broader view of the history of the time. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Life and Education. 





THE semi-centennial of the opening of 
Girard College has recently been fittingly cele- 
brated. The orator of the day was the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives. Mr. Reed, in his 
address, called attention to the endowment in- 


i payable to Frederick B. Miles, Treasurer. come of Girard College, the gift of one man 
4 tering Te arn “pes cpattention. —— only fifty years ago, to-day equal to that of 
" HE CITIZEN is on sale in iladelphia,— 5 th street, the Cen \¢ . va ive “Sj r + 7 
“ tral News Co. and its agents, Wanamaker's, and Jacobs & Co., :03S. 15th Cambt id; os { niver ity, an income that when 
4 street ; a pemaiene’s, 1 Union Square; Washington, Bren- i e full ce ntury is past WwW ill probably be sup erior 
tano’s, 1015 Pe 8 yaula enue 
— ———— to that of either Oxford or Cambridge which 
Entered, Philadelphia Post-oftice, as second-class matter. have been receiving noble contributions for 
. ‘ g ( 
CScnbennies nearly seven hundred years. Unity and prog- 
oer rack | ress, said the speaker, are the watch-words of 
LIFE AND EDUCATION— our race; mankind as a whole has undoubtedly 
{ The Semi-Centennial of Girard College—Mr. 


the divine guidance; progress, not for one, but 

for all, is natural and essential, and education 

should extend to all classes of the people. 

“Stephen Girard,” he said, “must have under- 

stood this. He took under his charge the prog- 

ress of those who needed his aid, knowing that 

if they were added to the list of good citizens. 

g | to the catalogue of moral, enterprising, and 

useful men, there was just so much added, not 

THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA POWER, to their happiness only, but to the welfare of 

PRESENT AND Future, Mahan, by Protessor the race to which he belonged.” In concluding 

4 Henry E. Bourne Se es 8 his address, Mr. Reed referred to the heroic 

‘ THE en see AMERICAN Sones courage dis played by Girard in 17 93. during 
AND Lyrics, Anowles, by Professor Henry M. 

Cie i ee ie ed free pein, when he voluntarily 

THe LIFE OF GLADSTONE, McCarthy, by Pro- took charge of the Bush Hill Hospital, and 

brought out of disorder and chaos a well- 


Walter C. Murray”. . i Givietcar RO 

oO ,AMPS FOR NEW ONES, Dickens, by Elle ; 
> See een SF Soe regulated and useful hospital for the care of 
the sick. 


Rudyard Kipling as a Political Factor—The 
Currency Conference at the Philadelphia 
Bourse—The Book Problem in University 
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ARTICLES— 
THE BooK OF THE DEAD, by Mrs. Cornelius 
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CORLEONE, Marion Crawford, by Florence Carlyle 13 


Sy MPHONIES AND THEIR MEANING, Goepp, — 
i Thomas W. Surette . . ‘ fae ee F : 
, 10 VRIER AMERICAIN, Levasseur, by Professor Girard College is a conspicuous example of a 
fi tek oe ‘ati ecteastiniasmnae. uti 14 | well-administered public trust. Its endow- 
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i by Dr. Willett L. Hardin . _'"*") 45 | ment has increased from $6,000,000 to $26,- 
§ VERSE— 000,000; its income has reached the sum of 
, “a 9» VN oO eS = op « « el 
Se ‘‘Now Shall the Ancient Tenure of My Soul’’ and $1,200,000. In 1848 it undertook the care and 
¢ The Sky at Night, by Hilaire Belloe . . . . 16 | education of 100 boys; to-day it provides gen- 
i BOOK NOTES— erously for more than 1500. Intelligence and 
y Johnson’s ‘Songs of Liberty ’—Sienkiewiez’s integrity have from the beginning characterized 
§ . ee . aa ee ae the administration of the estate committed in 
: asterman’s ‘Age of Milton’—Clark’s ‘Angli- Oe : . ees 
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; —Gladstone’s ‘Later Gleanings ’—‘ The Lit- The present Board is composed of representa- 
; urgy in Rome’—Howells's ‘Stories of Ohio’— tive gentlemen, prominent in Philadelphia’s 
: ye i ec ‘ oe eae fa business and professional life. During its his- 
% ‘Outlines of Elementary Economies ’—Tufts’s i 5 : 
5 ‘Polyhymnia’—Thompson’s ‘Light, Visible tory of fifty years Girard College, which is not 


a college at all tested by present day standards, 
has provided for 6000 “poor, male, white, or- 
phan children,” born in certain districts, who 


and Invisible ’—Noetting’s ‘ Elements of Con- 
structive Geometry ’—Lambert’s ‘ Analytic 
Geometry ’—‘ More Beasts ’—Mrs. Newcomb’s 
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and moral and religious teaching which is Chris- 
tian but not sectarian. This college, richly en- 
dowed as it is, has not yet, however, succeeded 
to any considerable extent in environing its 
children—fatherless children, withdrawn for a 
long period from their homes, with the potent 
influences to be found usually at the natural 
fireside of the family. Perhaps such home in- 
fluences, when at all the right sort, are more 
important than the conscious ethical and reli- 
gious instruction given directly in the class or 
section room. It is naturally asked how far can 
the atmosphere of the home be reproduced in 
an institution in which the main features of the 
home are necessarily absent? The Board of 
Directors of City Trusts. with the ample en- 
dowment of the college, will, it is believed, pro- 
vide as far as money can an organization hased 
upon the nrinciples of the home, in which the 
bovs will feel constantly and unconsciously the 
influence of the intelligent and virtuous men 
and women placed over them, and using their 
influence in a natural environment at once 


healthy and beautiful. 


Mr. Repyarpd Krrrina has had the hapny 
luck to be born in the nick of time. In the 
later vears of Tennvson the greatness of the 
eolonial dependencies of Great Britain. snd- 
denlv became a conscious factor in the minds of 
Englishmen, and the late laureate was the first 
to reflect the new consciousness of, to quote his 
lines: 

‘Our ocean-emnire with her hoanndless homes 
For ever-broadening England.” 
Tennyson’s mantle in this one regard fell upon 
the sturdy shoulders of a man who, born in a 
citv of the Greater Britain, could well speak 
forth its claims and its ideals. Tennyson recog- 
nized the kindred spirit of the younger noet by 
congratulating Mr. Kinling on his ‘English 
Flag’. while Mr. Kipling’s reply is equally char- 
acteristic: “When the private in the ranks is 
praised by the general. he cannot presume to 
thank him, but he fichts hetter the next dav.” 
The leading idea of Mr. Kipling’s imperialism 
is decentralization. London no longer obscures 
Caleutta.Sydney.Quehbec. His poetry greets the 
cities of the emnire from Bombay to Auckland 
as a girdle of sister pearls encircling the world 
He has sung the song of the native-horn. and 
restated, beyond denial, the dignitv of the im- 
nerial status of the men of nrotected republics 
like Australia and Canada. whose nride was sore 
at heing called colonial. Hence his verse has 
ervstallized opinion, given definiteness to 
political asnirations, made the eommon svm- 
nathies of all narts of the British emnire in- 
telligible. He has done this. too. without weak- 
ening the sentiment of blood and lessening the 
inheritance of tradition that bind that empire 


to “home” and Queen. Mr. Kipling is the 
Tyrtaeus of the British army and navy as it 
now is, under the most modern ideas and 
methods of warfare, and his poetry has as a 
powerful and distinct element the rough per- 
sonal devotion of the British private soldier to 
the “Widow at Windsor’, as the symbol of his 
country. Queen Victoria may have named Mr. 
Austin poet-laureate of England, but the 
British race throughout the world has crowned 
another as the laureate of the Greater Britain. 
Mr. Kipling’s verse pointed the eloquence of 
the orators of the recent Jubilee that marked 
the national expansion; it rang through the 
Canadian parliament in the debate on the pro- 
British preferential tariff; it is everywhere 
awakening and binding together the men of 
“little England” and the men of colonial repub- 
lics like Canada and Australia into a higher 
unity of race and destiny. Mr. Kipling has 
thus become a great political factor in the uni- 
fication of the British race. 


THe discussion of the currency question at 
the Bourse in this city on February 25, was 
important for several reasons. The speakers 
represented different points of view. Assistant- 
Secretary Vanderlip of the Treasury Depart- 
ment spoke with authority concerning the evils 
of the present Monetary System and the perils 
to which it is exposed. Mr. C. Stuart Patter- 
son. member of the Monetary Commission of 
the Indianapolis Convention, clearly stated the 
reasons underlying the plan which that body 
has formulated. Professor Joseph French John- 
son subjected the plans both of Secretary Gage 
and of the Monetary Commission to thorough 
analysis and criticism. Professor Johnson’s 
objections to the plan of the Monetary Com- 
mission were that it would not accomplish the 
purposes for which it was designed, for it would 
not enlarge the gold base of our curreney nor 
introduce the desired element of elasticity. and 
that it would involve a radical departure from 
our present system of banking, which business 
men would not have confidence in, since they 
would not thoroughly understand it. Secre- 
tary Gage’s plan seemed to him better as a 
practical measure, because it proposes a few 
simple amendments to the present system. He 
thought that the Secretary’s plan needs amend- 
ment. In order to render inflation impossible 
it is desirable that a definite maximum limit be 
placed upon the issue of bank notes permitted 
under the nlan; and the repressive tax of 2 per 
cent. on the emergency circulation should he 
raised to 4 or 5 per cent., lest the hanks should 
issue this circulation even in ordinarv times. 
Mr. Vanderlin’s address was a plea for unity 
among the friends of sonnd money. The cause 
of sound money, he said, faces a party abso- 
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lutely united in purpose and method; its friends 
should be equally united and should not waste 
their energy in contentions over unimportant 
details. In his opinion the present is a time for 
constructive work rather than for destructive 
criticism, for the situation is grave and the 
present standard of value is in constant danger. 
We doubt the wisdom of suppressing discussion 
among the friends of sound money. Mr. Van- 
derlip is also mistaken, we believe, in his asser- 
tion that there is lack of unity of purpose in 
the camp of the sound money cause. There is 
one high purpose about which there is no dif- 
ference of opinion; namely, the American peo- 
ple shall not be driven by specious arguments 
nor dragooned by force of circumstance into 
dishonorable debasement of their currency. In 
the defence of that principle, with absolute 
single-heartedness, the American people have 
already fought one great battle and have won 
it. They will present an unbroken front to the 
enemy if the nation’s honor is again attacked. 
In the meantime it is the part of wisdom to put 
the nation’s finances into the best possible 
shape. As Mr. Vanderlip intimated, the gold 
standard is menaced, not merely by the parti- 
sans of silver, but by conditions and possibili- 
ties now existing. The National Treasury holds 
an unnatural and anomalous relation to the 
currency. It is compelled to redeem a large 
mass of demand obligations, and yet is out of 
all touch with the money markets of the world. 
The currency is inelastic, and, therefore, does 
not promptly satisfy the varying needs of the 
people. Furthermore, the gold base of our sys- 
tem is manifestly inadequate. No other large 
vation tries to maintain a gold base proportion- 
ately so small as ours. These are grave defects 
of our monetary system and they should be 
remedied by the friends of sound money. But 
we must not forget that unwise haste is half- 
sister to delay. A mistaken step at this junc- 
ture, one aggravating the evils from which the 
country suffers, would only strengthen the 
enemy. ‘The sound money army should, in- 
deed, be united, but its generals should be cer- 
tain that they are leading it toward a vantage 
ground and not into an ambuscade. 


It is generally agreed that in students’ work 
University Extension finds its best assurance of 
permanence. The most devoted and most brill- 
iant lecturer fails of his purpose unless he suc- 
ceeds in arousing a portion at least of his aud- 
ience to think, to read, and to study for them- 
selves. It is in this calling forth of self-activity 
that his real mission is fulfilled. Unfortunately 
the way is blocked to many who are thus 
aroused by lack of the essential tools and means 
of knowledge. Regular study is out of the 
question unless there is some freedom of access 
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to authorities, and no extension student has 
ever undertaken earnest work without being 
baffled almost at the outset by the difficulty of 
obtaining the needful books. The cost of the 
text-books alone with the price of the lecture- 
ticket is too great a burden for the average stu- 
dent. Asa rule a public library has but one 
copy of each book recommended by the lec- 
turer, it is carried off and secretly devoured by 
the early applicant, and the late comer is dis- 
gusted and often gives up the idea of serious 
study. In England one proposed solution has 
received the approval of experienced workers. 
It was suggested that students’ associations 
should accumulate libraries and that a Central 
Lending Bureau should be established to which 
extension centres should send lists of any books 
which they possess and which they would lend 
on payment of a small fee, or which they 
wished to borrow. This plan is feasible here, 
with modifications. As a beginning some local 
secretary might make a study of the cost of the 
books absolutely needed for a given course and 
secure co-operation among the centres which 
arrange for the same course. It should be easy 
to cover nearly all the first cost of the books in 
a single season, and they would be on hand to 
continue their usefulness in the years to come. 
The plan has the great disadvantage of putting 
but one more copy of each book at the disposal 
of one group of students, but one copy would 
be a welcome addition to the meagre volumes of 
the public libraries. The books secured, there 
is the added problem of getting shelf-room for 
volumes not in immediate demand. In an ideal 
state of affairs each association would have a 
club-room. Here traveling libraries would be 
sheltered and students would meet at other 
than regular study meetings for discussion and 
the exchange of books. But extension study is 
still only in a tentative state and at present 
this ideal condition is only a dream. The best 
that can be done is to secure a shelf or an 
alcove in some public library, access to which is 
reserved for special students. This should cer- 
tainly be feasible in small towns. If the library 
is open in the evening most students can find 
time now and again for an hour’s study, and it 
is reassuring to be certain of finding there the 
main authorities for the subject in hand. If 
there were any immediate prospect of the adop- 
tion in Pennsylvania of the New York or Wis- 
consin state system of traveling libraries, we 
should feel the problem of successful study in 
the smaller towns very much lightened. The 
system must come with time. When it does 
come, the union of the efforts of co-operating 
centres, of local libraries, and of the state 
traveling. libraries should give a sufficient sup- 
ply of books to cover the needs of all extension 
students. 
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The Book of the Dead. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


The recent death of the well-known Egypt- 
ologist, Sir Peter Le Page Renouf,’ brings to 
mind the work which formed the principal in- 
terest of his life. The first chapter of his Eng- 
lish translation of the ‘Book of the Dead’? ap- 
peared in March, 1892, in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, of which 
he was the President. The work, which now 
remains unfinished,* however, represents forty 
years of preparatory labor in the collation of 
texts as well as in their conscientious study. 
At the time when he undertook it no full and 
adequate reading of these important documents 
had yet been placed within reach of the 
English-speaking public. Moreover, with one 
exception, all earlier editions were translations 
of single papyri—whereas Sir Peter Renouf at- 
tempted the laborious task of collecting, com- 
paring, and reducing to order the various scat- 
tered portions of the series, endeavoring to 
treat them as a homogeneous whole. 

No one, to-day, in dealing with the science or 
history of religion can afford to disregard the 
sacred literature of Egypt and Babylonia. 
Even as far back as 1879—when Professor Max 
Miiller of Oxford gave to the English-speaking 


‘Died in London, October 14, 1897, was buried 


October 22 in the crypt of S. Joseph, Guernsey. 


*The earliest publication of the ‘Book of the Dead’ 
was Dr. Lepsius’s ‘Das Todtenbuch der ASgypten,’ a 
translation of the famous Turin papyrus—a MS. of the 
Saitic period, which was followed in 184] by his 
“Elteste Texte des Todtenbuchs.” In 1865 Count 
Emmanuel de Rougé began the translation of a 
hieratic Ritual in the Louvre—which, however, never 
was completed. In 1867 Dr. Samuel Birch published 
his English translation in the fifth volume of Bun- 
sen’s great work on ‘The Place of Egypt in Universal 
History’ and Mr. Paul Pierret in 1882 produced a 
cheap French edition of the ritual under the title ‘Le 
livre des Morts.’ Besides these attempts at giving a 
general view of the subject, single chapters had been 
studied and commented upon by scholars of different 
nationalities. In 1886 M. Edouard Naville, acting 
under the auspices of the German government pub- 
lished a version from carefully compared texts of the 
new Empire in the Berlin Museum, ranging from 1700- 
1200 B c., and finally in 1895, three years after Mr. Le 
Page Renouf had printed his first chapters, the fine 
edition of the Papyrus of Ani was published by Dr. E. 
A. Wallis Budge under the auspices of the British 
Museum, with translation and commentary. A new 
edition of the Theban recension of the Book of the 
Dead illustrated by fac-simile sections of papyri in 
colors, giving the paleography of the various recen- 
sions from B. Cc. 3500, is now offered to the public by 
Mr. E. A. Budge, 1897. 


*He succeeded Dr. Samuel Birch and 
Knight Bachelor by the Queen in 1896. 


‘The last chapter published is the CXXXVIIIth. 
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public the first volume of the ‘Sacred Books of 
the Kast’ with the avowed object to place the 
study of the ancient written religions of the 
world “on a more real and sound, on a more 
truly historical basis,” the omission of the older 
texts preserved from the wreck of earliest civil- 
izations caused the otherwise noble series to 
seem incomplete, and it was with a sense of dis- 
appointment that one read the following ex- 
planation of this apparent oversight in the ed- 
itor’s preface: 

“The Egyptians possessed Sacred Books, and 
some of them, such as ‘The Book of the Dead,’ 
have come down to us in various forms. In 
Babylonia, and Assyria too, important frag- 
ments of what may be called a Sacred Literature 
have lately come to light. The interpretation, 
however, of these hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
texts is as yet so difficult that for the present 
they are of interest to the scholar only—and 
hardly available for historical purposes.” And 
yet, five years before, in 1874, at the second In- 
ternational Congress of Orientalists assembled 
in London, it had been decided that the time 
had come to publish as speedily as possible “an 
edition of the Bible of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
and M. Edouard Naville was then engaged upon 
his great monumental work, which com- 
pleted in 1886. 

Indeed the results of the Egyptological re- 
search in general were sufficiently accurate to 
warrant the statement made by Mr. Maspéro a 
short time afterwards that the obscurities in 
certain M5S. now diversely rendered by modern 
scholars were shown by the different versions 
existing of the original texts to have puzzled 
the later Egyptian scribes themselves, and he 
congratulated upon having— 
after only sixty years of study—arrived at the 
same degree of proficiency in deciphering the 
ancient MSS. as the educated Egyptians who 
lived under the last dynasties. 

This may perhaps be regarded as an over- 
sanguine statement of fact. The rapid progress 
of the science may be gauged by the fact that it 
was only in 1858 that Vte. E. de Rougé—one of 
the Nestors of the science—was expressing his 
satisfaction of the fact that his translation of 
the Stéle in the Bibliothéque Nationale agreed 
with that of Dr. Samuel Birch—insisting in a 
manner which to-day seems almost naive upon 
the proof thus obtained of the correctness of 
Champollion’s system.’ 

The task of translating the philosophic 
thought of a remote period or of far away peo- 
ples is necessarily surrounded with serious dif- 
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ficulties. Such presentation must at best be 
more or less unsafe, not only on account of the 
intimate knowledge of the two languages re- 
quired by the translator, in order to adjust the 
words of one into their nearest equivalents in 
the other, but because of the absence of exact 
and even near equivalents. Suflicient weight is 
not usually given to the consideration that the 
linguistic differences existing between men’s 
modes of expression at various periods, and in 
different parts of the world, are the result of a 
deeper difference existing in these men’s men- 
tality, and that the effort to render such ex- 
pressions into our own language without giving 
due warning of the probable inaccuracy of the 
proposed term, must be misleading to the 
reader. 

For instance, it is impossible to find in any of 
our modern languages an exact equivalent for 
the Egyptian word “Ka,” because the modern 
European mind cannot place itself upon the in- 
tellectual level of those who evolved the con- 
ception. And so we must be content with the 
a peu prés suggested by various scholars, as 
life, genius, personality, double, spirit, statue, 
each of which taken separately conveys to our 
minds an entirely different notion, although 
each approaches to some extent that of the men 
to whom the “Ka” seemed a reality. In the 
same manner it is apparently impossible to our 
practical minds, to rise to the degree of abstrac- 
tion reached by the contemplative Hindu in his 
conception of the“Atman.” Otherwise, different 
scholars would not seek to translate the notion 
by such different terms as soul, self, spirit, es- 
sence, character, understanding, reason, nature, 
the Supreme Deity, the thinking faculty, the 
universe, care, effort, firmness, the sun, fire, 
wind, air, a son (!) ete. Any one who seeks 
to render the exact value of Greek philosophic 
expression must become conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of our own vocabulary accurately to 
supply our need. Indeed the French translator 
of a German book often has trouble in convey- 
ing an expression for which he can find no pre- 
cise equivalent because the minds of the two 
peoples are of a different quality, and work by 
different processes. There is something ethnic, 
not only in the language of a people, but in the 
mode of thought to which it is adapted and of 
which it is the expression. 

In approaching the ‘Book of the Dead’ of the 
ancient Egyptians we must therefore allow not 
only for the translator’s deficiencies as a philol- 
ogist, but for his limitations as a European of 
the nineteenth century. And then we must 
also allow for our own inability to appreciate 
the full significance of what to the men who 
lived millenniums ago on the banks of the Nile 
was a deep-rooted belief. 
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It is to Mr. Maspéro that is due the credit of 
first becoming alive to the futility of studying 
the texts relating to the religious life of the An- 
cient Egyptians by taking our own mode of 
thought as a standard of comparison. His keen 
intellect, his wide erudition which embraces 
not only his special field but the whole range of 
knowledge bearing upon the early faiths and 
practices of man, enabled him to find his way 
through the confused intellectual accumulation 
of millenniums with something of the accuracy 
with which the modern paleontologist classifies 
geological strata by means of the fossils which 
he finds embedded in their deposits. 

The religious development of a people largely 
rests upon its scientific attainments. These are 
revealed to us by their language and their in- 
dustrial achievements. Religious doctrines are 
always and must be in keeping with the scien- 
tific horizon of those who evolved them. Man’s 
instinct prompts him to “an effort to establish 
a relation between himself and the Universe” 
(Jean Réville), and the unknown is to him the 
divine. His beliefs are framed upon his own 
conception of his surroundings. For instance: 
The science that teaches that the earth is a 
plane floating upon water and that the 
firmament is a ceiling from which hang down 
lamps in the shape of stars; that above this is 
the heavenly abyss; that the whole of this extra- 
mundane structure rests upon four pillars sup- 
porting it at its four corners, etc., is responsible 
for the accompanying belief in a solar-bark that 
night and day carries the God of light upon his 
life-giving journey, and for the innumerable 
inyths and doctrines that inevitably must 
spring from such concepts. 

The science that teaches that the sun, the 
planets, the lightning, and all celestial and ter- 
restrial igneous phenomena have their origin 
in the divine heavenly fire of which all earthly 
heat forms part—is responsible for a long series 
of—to us—curious beliefs. Not only does as- 
trology beara relation to such scientific theories, 
but the ominous importance of lightning 
among the ancients and the numerous myths 
and ritual practices connected with the heavenly 
fire in their various degrees of development are 
its direct outcomes. Ancient Physiology taught 
that “Corpus est terra, Animus est ignis,” and 
such was the sacredness of the heavenly fire 
among the Etruscans and the Romans that a 
man or an object struck by lightning could not 
be touched without sacrilege. I have elsewhere 





gathered together a large amount of evidence 
in connection with myths relating to the 
heavenly fire. 

As man obtains a truer understanding of the 
forces of nature and of his own relation to 
them—his religious dogmas inevitably adapt 
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themselves to his new scientific theories. This 
adaptation does not take place without a strug- 
gle. Tradition is naturally opposed to progress. 
It took more than common courage in the 
middle ages to assert the earth’s spherical shape, 
and we know what it cost Galileo to establish 
the fact of its rotary movement. Gradually 
great truths recognized by the elect of each 
epoch are admitted by the many and the result 
is the gradual adaptation of religious thought 
among the educated. 

In E gypt, tradition wasall powerful and, what- 
ever progress was made in science, the masses 
were not admitted to share in it. The modifica- 
tions undergone by Egyptian thought never 
obliterated original ideas. These continued to 
subsist side by side with later developments, 
a phenomenon which indeed is to some extent 
observable in our own time, especially in Latin 
countries. Hence an accumulation of material 
which to-day often seems contradictory and 
always leaves the ordinary re ~ader bewildered 
and in doubt as to the nature of the soul and its 
destiny,of the Gods and of their relation to man 
and the universe. 

The modern reader who, remembering the 
awe with which Herodotus and other 
wrote of the sacred lore of Egypt and of the 
Hermetic Books, takes up a translation of the 
‘Book of the Dead’ expecting to find in it the 
light of superior ss will probably meet 
with profound disappointment: not <M it 
does not contain an interesting working out of 
man’s higher problems; not because the mind 
may not be here and there called upon to 
pause with restful pleasure before some passage, 
the truth, or the loftiness of which is startling 
in its modern expression; but because those 
gems of an ancient philosophy are “pdeapade to 
us intermingled with so much apparent rubbish, 
that to all save to the student of early religions, 
the task of searching through the confused in- 
coherent mass must seem a thankless one. To 
those, however, whose broad intellectual sym- 
pathies love to watch in the spell of the Indian 
medicine man, and in the sacrifice of the Congo 
negro to his fetish, the dawn of religious con- 
sciousness—who see in the absurd gibberish 
of early magic formule the evidence of an un- 
conscious aspiration of the primitive mind to- 
wards the divine, these early texts are full of 

valuable information. Indeed they are precious 
guides by which we may explore the labyrinth 
along which the human mind groped its way 
from primeval animism to abstract conceptions. 

It is in this spirit that the ancient Books of 
Egypt must be approached. Then, however, 
the study will amply repay the student for all 
the time and effort that he may bestow upon it. 
Not only the fine hymns and noble ethical pre- 
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cepts contained in some of the best chapters, 
but many of the obscure myths often alluded 
to and the complicated ritual will become val- 
uable, if not upon their own intrinsic merits, 
at least as clues to the special stage of intel- 
lectual development that produced them. At 
best, however, it is heavy reading to the layman 
and a brief account of its contents may be of 
use to the general reader. 
Sara Y. STEVENSON, 


The Movement for School Decoration. 


The movement for the adornment of our 
school-rooms is advancing amidst great en- 
thusiasm. No other educational movement of 
the decade seems so likely to be fraught with 
so far-reaching and important consequences. 
For it is believed that by virtue of school 
decoration—by keeping children from an early 
age in constant association with the best art— 
a serious regard for the fine arts may be made 
ceneral in the nation. 

As the movement has now made much prog- 
may be useful briefly to indicate its 
scope and scene, and to urge one or two con- 
siderations concerning it. 

The chief centre of activity, 
New England, though the West shows likewise 
its characteristic energy in this as in nearly 
every eductional enterprise. Denver has long 
had in its schools works of art arranged by 
periods. In one town in Illinois a collection of 
five hundred examples of the Madonna and 
Child has been divided up among the schools. 
It is in New England, however, that the under- 
taking has awakened most enthusiasm and met 
with most success. Cities and towns are work- 
ing in friendly rivalry, and money is every- 
where being raised,in the face of great commer- 
cial depression, for purposes of school decora- 
tion. All that an earnest coterie of enthusiasts 
for art, and the less disinterested art pub- 
lishers can do is being done in cities and vil- 
lages. At Springfield a former supervisor of 
schools, Miss Georgia W. Fraser, has given 
series of illustrated lectures and devoted the 
proceeds to the grammar schools. One principal 
making a personal canvass of the parents of his 
pupils has secured over $800 for the adornment 
of his school. The decoration of the new high 
school was due to the energy of its principal, 
Mr. Fred. W. Atkinson, who instituted, for that 
object, a course of popular lectures that in- 
cluded the names of Senator Hoar and Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton. Hardly behind Spring- 
field are New Haven, Worcester, Manchester, 
Salem, Brookline, and several other of the busy 
towns of New England. Even the smaller 
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places are feeling the impulse. North Scituate, 
for instance, by means of a notable Joan exhibi- 
tion of pictures, managed by Mr. Henry T. 
Bailey, of the State board of education, has pro- 
cured casts and Braun photographs for the 
schools of the town. 

Outside of New England there is similar ac- 
tivity. Even New York, inclined to be dead to 
all that concerns the soul of man, is awakening. 
The Public Education Society, of which Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer is president, is making 
an effort to secure art decorations for the 
graded schools. Already No. 20, on Chrystie 
street, has, through the generosity of Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, been presented with a valuable col- 
lection of casts, and it is expected that other 
benefactors will come forward. In Philadelphia 
the Civie Club, an influential organization of 
ladies, has decorated a public school under the 
approval of the board of education. St. Louis, 
Chicago, and other places have felt and acted 
on the impulse. 

When the significance of this movement is 
considered, it becomes evident that it is inspired 
both by a very real feeling on the part of many 
people that something must be done to promote 
a keener national appreciation of the fine arts 
and by an acute sense of the failure of previous 
art education in the lower schools. 

Naturally this feeling is strong in the artis- 
tic craft itself. To the artist the improvement 
of the national taste means everything—larger 
opportunities, enhanced social estimation, in- 
creased inspiration. Besides Mr. Ross Tur- 
ner, who stands sponser to the whole move- 
ment, the names may be mentioned of Mr. 
Douglas Volk, Mr. William M. Chase, Mr. 
Joseph De Camp, Mr. George De Forest Brush, 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw—all actively interested in 
spreading ideas of decoration. There is besides 
these the large class of lovers of art and educa- 
tion, who, with a large number of educators 
having no especial interest in art but recog- 
nizing in it a tool of pedagogical and ethical 
value, make up a considerable minority of the 
thinking people of the land, a minority whose 
influence is bound to be felt. 

The enthusiasm with which the movement 
for school decoration is embraced is easy to 
understand in view of the one great dis- 
appointment that the amateurs of art have 
had. There has been an almost complete 
disillusionment with regard to the effect 
of drawing and modeling in the schools. 
Twenty years ago it was confidently believed 
that art instruction would approve itself 
a sort of panacea for educational ills; that 
the delight of wielding the facile pencil would 
make school more attractive to rough boys than 
the ball field; that the imitation of beautiful 





forms would provoke all that is noblest in 
humanity. Vain hope and cruel disappoint- 
ment! Drawing in the schools, partly 
through inefficient teaching, but more from the 
limitations of the subject, has not effected the 
fraction of a tithe of what was expected. It has 
not even made itself liked as a subject; nor is it 
conceivable that, under existing circumstances, 
it can make itself liked. 

By the adornment of the school-room walls, 
however, the enthusiasts hope to effect what the 
instruction in technical processes has failed to 
accomplish. Their expectations have grown 
more rational, their means more practicable. 
Experience has demonstrated the slight value of 
amateur dabbling; it has never cast any doubt 
upon the constant and silent influence of great 
art with which one lives. The new artistic 
movement is certain to produce results. 

Given proper selection, with the trivial and 
commonplace excluded from the school, it may 
be hoped that art will begin to bear a hand in 
the shaping of national character. The best 
schools are doing an admirable work in bring- 
ing the masterpieces into plain view while they 
are taking down from their walls the chromo 
reproduction. In especial, one must be thank- 
ful for the presence everywhere of the plaster 
cast. Pure form cannot fail to awaken in many 
an appreciation of the beautiful and thereby 
yield an added enjoyment in life. A broken 
mask from the hand of Phidias will touch a 
higher note in the adornment of a school-room 
than any number of reproductions of present 
day paintings. 

The prospect then is bright. The presence 
in the schools of objects of beauty will start in 
some few at least of every class a hunger and 
thirst after the beautiful, and the craving thus 
aroused will assist in bringing art into the 
stream of our national life. 


FREDERICK W. CoBURN. 


A peculiar feeling it is that will rise in the Traveler, 
when turning some hill-range in his desert road, he 
descries lying far below, embosomed among its groves 
and green natural bulwarks, and all diminished to a 
toy-box, the fair Town, where so many souls, as it 
were seen and yet unseen, are driving their multi- 
farious traffic. Its white steeple is then truly a 
starward-pointing finger: the canopy of blue smoke 
seems like a sort of Life-breath: for always, of its own 
unity, the soul gives unity to whatso it looks on 
with love; thus does the little dwelling-place of men, 
in itself a congeries of houses and huts, become for us 
an individual, almost a person. But what thousand 
other thoughts unite thereto, if the place has to our- 
selves been the arena of joyful or mournful ex- 
periences; if perhaps the cradle we were rocked in 
still stands there, if our Loving ones still dwell 
there, if our Buried ones there slumber!—Thomas 
Carlyle, ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 
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Reviews. 


America and Sea Power.* 


Captain Mahan discovers small chance of 
escape for us from the gloomy alternative of 
being either “fighting animals” or “fattened 
cattle fit only for the slaughter.” At least such 
is the impression which these articles, already 
printed elsewhere separately, are likely to make, 
with a sort of cumulative force, upon anyone 
infected with humanitarianism. In them the 
doctrine is frankly taught that war is an indis- 
pensable element in the process of civilization, 
and not an instance of reversion to a primitive, 
savage type of social conflict. Further, war is 
so characteristic of every civilized nation’s 
career that we, though well defended by nature, 
would be false to our mission if, taking refuge 
in our natural security, we decline to assert our 
legitimate influence on the destinies of the 
world, peacefully wherever possible, but by 
force when necessary. The nation must, as it 
were, go about like the Southern gentleman of 
the old school, well-armed and in an expectant 
mood. Captain Mahan does not believe that we 
can by means of arbitration treaties lead the 
world into the way of peace; such efforts will 
simply harm ourselves. A few more battle- 
ships, he thinks, would have had an amazingly 
wholesome effect in rendering valid our con- 
tentions about Behring Sea. 

3ut civilized peoples have not merely one 
another to watch; they are never safe from the 
barbarians. Some persons have seen in the 
German Emperor’s symbolic picture of the 
“Yellow Terror,” a witless vagary; or, perhaps,a 
subtle plan to win the votes of a few timid 
visionaries for army bills and navy extension 
schemes. Not so Captain Mahan. Several 
times in these papers he recurs to the thought 
that the twentieth century may usher in a 
Titanic struggle between Orientalism, menaced 
at its very hearthstone, and militant Christen- 
dom. The danger was smaller when it was the 
mere outworks of hostile religious systems that 
Christianity was harassing, and when Europe 
was weeks, or even months, distant. Now the 
West, with its rapidly expanding colonies, con- 
fronts the East. The frontiers are identical. 
And Captain Mahan believes this condition 
prophesies no golden age in which these hostile 
races will “sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree,” or agree to walk each “one 
in the name of his god.” On the contrary, 
fanaticism will awake; and then, the armies and 
fleets of Europe, now deplored in some quarters 


*‘The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and 
Future’. By Oaptain A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL. D. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
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as evidence of the incapacity of civilized nations 
to extricate themselves from the cul de sac into 
which they have strayed, will serve as a verit- 
able “dike,” guarding Christendom against a 
flood of barbarism. Of course no one pretends 
this is the present purpose of these armies and 
these fleets, potential with the swift and utter 
destruction of European civilization. The 
gressive colonial policy of Europe, her ceaseless 
landgrabbing, like Cesar’s pushing the Roman 
frontier far away from the citadel of Roman 
civilization, may also forestall disaster, and 
postpone for generations a last fatal onslaught. 
And if the barbarians are coming, the United 
States, argues Captain Mahan, must share in 
the defence, particularly on the Pacific, for our 
western coast is one of the frontiers of Christen- 
dom. 

There is a certain fascination in moving the 
pieces about on so large a chessboard as the 
earth, when the pieces are nations and races. 
But this is not the chief interest which attaches 
to Captain Mahan’s book, for it sets forth, par- 
ticularly in the chapters on Hawaii and our !*u- 
ture Sea Power and on Strategic Features of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, more 
clearly than has been done before, the situation 
of our coasts with relation to the necessities of 
defence. The popular mind has quite long 
enough found its grounds of confidence in the 
glorious victories of the 1812 war. 

sut if Captain Mahan is rightand we must not 
content ourselves with the security behind our 
defences, if we must cease eating out our hearts 
with politics and begin to breath the air of en- 
terprises, the unhappy civilian must console 
himself by abusing Nature because, as Mark 
Twain asserts, she has left man only “a single 
fifth of the family estate; and out of it he has to 
grub hard to keep him alive and provide kings 
and soldiers and powder to extend the blessings 
of civilization with.” 


ag- 


Henry FE. Bourne. 


American Lyric Poetry. 


An anthology serves one of two purposes. 
Either it is a volume to which we turn for our 
best loved treasures of pure poetry, assembled 
apart from the great mass of inferior and com- 
monplace in which we first knew them; or it is 
a collection of specimens, chosen and arranged 
like those of the geologist or the entomologist 
to represent a period or illustrate a genus. 
‘The Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics’ is of the former class. Mr. Knowles 
says justly in his introduction that anthologies 





*‘The Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics’. Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Bos- 
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of American poetry have been too uncritical, 
have beeen constructed too much on the prin- 
ciple of representation and with too little re- 
gard to the inherent excellence of the pieces 
chosen. He, on the contrary, has kept con- 
stantly before him as his principle of selection 
the individual worth of the poem. Poetry is 
an art; and it is by the degree in which a poem 
conforms to esthetic requirements that he has 
determined the acceptance or rejection of it. 
Ife warns his readers that they must expect to 
look in vain for many of their favorites, which, 
excellent as they may be in some respects, fall 
short of the artistic perfection which alone can 
admit them into such a company as he purposes 
to assemble here. His position is undoubtedly 
right; the only stricture to be made is upon his 
ptactice, that it is not rigorous enough. Whit- 
man is excluded because of his form; should not 
mere vers de sociélé like Sill’s ‘A Daughter of 
Eve,’ however excellent in execution, be ex- 
cluded because of its spirit and substance? On 
the whole, however, the sifting has been very 
successfully done, and the result is a volume 
which has nothing to shock the fastidious and 
much to delight the lover of verse. 

A volume made up or. the esthetic principle 
must, nevertheless, incidentally serve in some 
degree the representative purpose. Although 
Mr. Knowles disclaims any intention of making 
his “I'reasury’ a mere book of specimens for the 
historical study of our literature, it must, 
being the best we have done in the lyrical kind, 
have some bearing on our estimate of American 
accomplishment in letters. The arrangement, 
too, loosely chronological, invites to generaliza- 
tion on our achievement and prospects. “The 
fact,” says the editor, “that the title of this 
compilation instantly calls to mind that of Mr. 
Palgrave’s scholarly collection of English lyrics 
need not prove a disadvantage to the book if the 
purpose which led to the choice of name is un- 
derstood. The verse of a single century pro- 
duced in a new country should not be expected 
to equal the poetic wealth of an old and intel- 
lectual nation. But if American poetry cannot 
hope to rival the poetry of the mother country, 
it may at least be compared with it; and the 
fact of such a comparative point of view will 
aid rather than hinder the student of our native 
poetry in estimating its value.” Reading the 
book through at a sitting one receives certain 
strong impressions, which are not dissipated by 
a second reading or a third, as to the past 
eareer and present prospects of American song. 
The impressions are not new, but they are un- 
welcomely enforced by this volume. There is 
no escaping the conclusion that our poetry is 
thin—slight. It is sweet and pure, most of it, 
but it seldom soars or burns. One feels that 
there must be something unsound, or at least 
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ill-nourished, in our intellectual life when there 
is such a lack of fervor and vigor in our best 
poetry. Contrast the strongest verses in this 
volume with Wordsworth’s ‘Ode’, or ‘Ulysses’, 
or ‘Childe Roland’, and it will be but too ap- 
parent that we speak with a feebler and less 
passionate voice than the poets of what some 
Americans are fond of calling a worn-out land. 

Another impression is of the superiority in 
vigor of the poetry written before the War to 
that written since. The poems in the former 
half of the book are at once simpler and 
stronger than those in the latter half. Spon- 
taneity, the native note, consciousness of poetic 
power, are often to be found in Bryant, Poe, 
Whittier, seldom indeed in Aldrich, Stedman, 
3unner, Boker. Cultivation there is in our 
work since 1860, careful workmanship, and ob- 
servance of conventional taste, a general air of 
cosmopolitan good breeding; but such is not the 
native air of poetry. This later verse lacks 
high seriousness,in Matthew Arnold’s phrase; it 
lacks simplicity of feeling at the very time that 
it is commonplaceinthought and—sometimes— 
affectedly unpretentious in style. To be sure 
there are exceptions. Timrod’s ‘Carolina’ is a 
true lyric, full of passion and quite free from 
affectation. The last stanza of this poem has, 
as the editor remarks, “an imaginative vigor 
rare in American poetry”; there is a fire in it 
that makes the blood come in one’s face. 
Lanier’, ‘Evening Song’. tov, is a genuine lyric 
that reaches below the “Fine Feelings” and 
brings us heart to heart with the poet. But the 
exceptions are few, and lose their force in the 
general effect of cultured commonplace result- 
ing from what Mr. Knowles has gathered from 
the two decades immediately following the War. 

The ratriotie Ameri-:n, believing in his 
country and the possibilities of its civilization, 
finds it hard to face this state of things and 
acknowledge it quietly without making an at- 
tempt to show that there is something great 
waiting, just over the skv-}ne, to arise and 
put to shame the splendor of the Old World. 
Without yielding to this temptation, the re- 
viewer may be permitted to point out certain 
signs of promise that are observable in the last 
few pages of the ‘Treasury’. After the pretti- 
necses of Aldrich and itunner and the senti- 
mentality of Riley and the elegant trifles of Sill 
and Tabb comes the work of Emily Dickinson 
ard of Bliss Carman. The one has given us 
what she had to give and is gone; the other is 
still among us. To call “The Gravedigger’ fan- 
tastic, tosay that “The Eavesdropper’ is obscure, 
will not explain away the fact that these are the 
richest and strongest things in the last fifty 
pages of the book. Carman reminds us of Poe; 
not because he is like him. for he is not, but be- 
cause in him for the first time since Poe is heard 
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the voice of one who has a new spell to cast 
over the minds of men. The following stanza 
will show what is meant: 


“And all the swarthy afternoon, 
We watched the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned hazy world, 
Counting his hilltops one by one”. 


Whatever may be its shortcomings, Carman’s 
work is something more than a polished copy 
of verses done in the very best taste after the 
manner of the great So-and-so. 

The editor has stated his purpose plainly in 
his introduction and has accomplished it satis- 
factorily. He has given us a volume of the best 
short poems, lyrical or subjective, that have 
been produced in America. He has preserved 
for us the occasional high performance of many 
artists the sum of whose work is so small that 
we might otherwise lose sight of them alto- 
gether. He has shown us what we have done 
and what we have failed to do. Possibly the 
book would have been better if it had been 
somewhat further reduced by sifting; but taken 
as it is it is the choicest collection of American 
verse that has appeared. 

HENRY MARVIN BELDEN. 


‘Lewis Carroll.” 


The Rev. Charles Dodgson. Born, 1832. 
14, 1898. 
Lover of children! Fellow heir with those 
Of whom the imperishable kingdom is! 
Beyond all dreaming now your spirit knows 
The unimagined mysteries. 


Died, Jan. 


Darkly as in a glass our faces look 
To read ourselves, if so we may, aright; 
You, like the maiden in your faérie book— 
You step beyond and see the light! 


The heart you wore beneath your pedant’s cloak 
Only to children’s hearts you gave away; 

Yet unaware in half the world you woke 
The slumbering charm of childhood’s day. 


We older children too, our loss lament, 
We of the ‘‘Table Round”, remembering well 
How he, our comrade,! with his pencil lent 
Your fancy’s speech a firmer spell. 


Master of rare woodcraft, by sympathy’s 
Sure touch he caught your visionary gleams, 
And made your fame, the dreamer’s, one with his, 
The wise interpreter of dreams. 


Farewell! But near our hearts we have you yet, 
Holding our heritage with loving hand, 

Who may not follow where your feet are set 
Upon the ways of Wonderland. 


—From ‘Punch’, January 29, 1898. 


*Tenniel. 
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William Ewart Gladstone.* 


The story of the life of Mr. Gladstone is the 
story of political emancipation in Great Britain. 
When he entered parliament as a young Tory, 
the middle class had just been admitted to 
political power. The emancipation of the 


slaves and the removal of the religious disabil- 
| ities of the Roman Catholics were accomplished 


| facts 





two years after. Later followed the 
emancipation of trade, the admission of Jews 
to parliament and the liberation of the press 
from the stifling paper duties. The extension 
of the franchise to the laboring class marks the 
turning point of the great career. The great 
reforms of the First Ministry—the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the Land Tenure 
Act, National Education, the abolition of the 
purchase of commissions in the army, the aboli- 
tion of religious tests in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the ballot, were little more than removals 
of restrictions and disabilities. In nearly 
every one of these Mr. Gladstone took a prom- 
inent part. We may justly call him the (reat 
Liberator. A history of them is the history of 
his political life. For that reason we expect 
much from the historian of ‘Our Own Times.’ 

The title of the book should be the story of 
the Political Life of Gladstone. It is written 
from an “outsider’s point of view” and it is 
written by a politician. The opening chapters 


| and the closing are decidedly inferior. Mr. Mc- 


Carthy has followed Russell’s account of Glad- 
stone’s early life too closely to permit his pages 
even the appearance of originality and interest. 
But he is at his best when he tells us of Irish 


| affairs. 


From Mr. Gladstone’s entry into public life 
until his retirement the grievances of Ireland 
were constantly before parliament. At first 
Daniel O’Connell was Ireland’s advocate. Sev- 
eral pleasant memories of the great Irishman 
are recorded. “A passion of philanthropy,” 
Mr. Gladstone once said, “was O’Connell’s prin- 
cipal characteristic.” 

Naturally our interest centres in the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. In the early seventies Mr. 
Gladstone had won the confidence of the Irish 
tenant by his land reforms and his disestablish- 
ment of the state church. Neither the land nor 
the educational question was satisfactorily set- 
tled then; nor are they yet. When Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power the second time he intro- 
duced a new Land measure. It was thrown out 
by the Lords and was dropped for the time. 
The Irish peasantry took to boycotting and 
moonlight raids. Mr. Gladstone was between 





*‘The Life of Gladstone’. By Justin McCarthy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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the upper and the nether millstones. The 
Lords prevented him satisfying Irish demands, 
and Irish excesses forced public opinion to de- 
mand severe measures for the preservation of 
life and property. The officials of Dublin Castle 
advised coercion and the imprisonment of 
political leaders as suspects. Overborne by pub- 
lic and official pressure and prevented from re- 
moving grievances, he reluctantly consented to 
deprive the people of Ireland of some of the 
liberties enjoyed by the people of England and 
Scotland. But coercion failed and the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 was introduced in the new 
parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule, 
Mr. McCarthy claims, was not the sudden thing 
his opponents and many of his friends im- 
agined. As early as 1874 in a speech before the 
House he said his difficulty was not so much 
about a plan as about the question whether 
Ireland really desired a National Parliament 
and whether Great Britain would be willing to 
yield to such a desire. In 1879 in a conversa- 
tion with Mr. McCarthy he said, “How am I to 
know that you (the Nationalist party) really 
represent the Irish people? These men (the 
other Irish representatives) far outnumber you 
and your friends and they are just as fairly 
elected as you.” It was not until a popular 
franchise had been given to Ireland in 1884 


that the wishes of the great majority of the 
Irish people were fully represented in parlia- 


ment. In 1885, out of 103 representatives Ire- 
land sent 83 Nationalists to Westminster. Ire- 
land had spoken. Great Britain increased the 
Liberal majority in 1885. Coercion was a 
failure. No doubt Mr. Gladstone felt called to 
adopt for the better government of Ireland a 
plan more in harmony with popular wishes. 

The only one of all the great measures for the 
better government of Great Britain and Ireland 
advocated by Mr. Gladstone which has not yet 
received the tacit or open approval of the 
British public is Home Rule. Yet he felt con- 
fident of its ultimate success. Perhaps the 
present local government bill is an indication 
that his opponents are beginning to recognize 
the wisdom of leaving domestic affairs to local 
authorities. 

The most conspicuous failure in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s public life is his Second Ministry. He 
retired from the leadership of the Liberal party 
in 1875 on the plea of age; but the Bulgarian 
atrocities brought him back. Britain’s indigna- 
tion made him Premier. When in office he was 

called upon to deal with entirely new questions. 
The difficulties in Egypt and in the Transvaal 
were largely the result of the policy of the pre- 
vious government—a policy obnoxious to him 
yet to be continued by him. The result was a 
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divided Cabinet and half-hearted measures. In 
Egypt, Khartoum fell and Gordon was lost. In 
Transvaal, defeat was followed by a treaty in- 
tended no doubt as an act of justice, but in- 
ee as a sign of weakness. Perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone’s failures in foreign policy were 
largely due to his belief that foreign affairs, no 
less than domestic, should be governed by jus- 
tice and friendship, and not by might and craft. 
He was too advanced for his times. It is to 
his everlasting credit, though not to his im- 
mediate profit, that he agreed to settle 
America’s claims in 1871 by arbitration and not 
by war. 

Mr. McCarthy has told his tale in a pleasant 
and easy manner. He has contented himself 
merely with a description of events and the 
part Mr. Gladstone took in them. There is no 
analysis of character; no study of the man. 
Bagehot’s essay with its well-known remark 
about Oxford above and Liverpool beneath or 
Russell’s suggestion about the mingling of the 
Celtic blood of his mother and the Lowland 
Scotch of his father throws a more penetrating 
light upon that wonderful combination of 
qualities that won the highest success in ora- 
tory and in finance, in administration and in 
literature than Mr. McCarthy’s four hundred 
and fifty pages. 

Water C. MurRRAY. 


Old Lamps for New Ones.* 


As in love there are no trifles, so to passion- 
ate literary admiration there would seem to be 
no such thing as literary chaff. To this truth 
is due, probably, the collection of Charles Dick- 
ens’s fugitive articles and their publication 
under the titles ‘Old Lamps for New Ones.’ 
Even genius, however, may be permitted to con- 
tribute something to oblivion, and it must be 
confessed that Dickens’s name and fame do not 
need this final tribute of admiration. For the 
questions and interests w hich gave rise to 
these reviews and brief newspaper articles have, 
for the most part, been superseded, or else sat- 
isfactorily settled by death and time. The gen- 
eral interest, therefore, of these articles is not 
striking; their special interest, however, in 
some particulars, is noticeable. 

Beyond doubt the impetus which Dickens 
gave to modern philanthropy was very great. 
His ene rgy, kind heart, and love of justice, his 
early schooling in adversity—bitter personally 
as it was—all fitted him as nothing else could 


*‘Old Lamps for New Ones, and other Sketches and 
Essays, Hitherto Uneollected’. By C ee Dickens. 
Edited, with an Introduction by Frederick G. Kitton. 
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have done to portray, as he has portrayed, in- 
dividuals and classes which stand in need of 


help. To the public heart and conscience he 
brought forcibly home the fact of the weaker 
brother, and that we may be and ought to be 
that brother’s helper. In no writer is the ap- 
peal to the emotions and sympathies stronger 
than in Dickens; and he will forever have an 
audience who appeals to the human heart. The 
general public does not care that there is a note 
of exaggeration, or caricature, in nearly all of 
Dickens’s characterizations, that he is senti- 
mental rather than truly pathetic, that much of 
his tragedy is melodrama. When all is said the 
general feeling for life in his work is great and 
good. He encourages, he helps, he uplifts. He 
makes life wholesomer, finer, more desirable. 
The most careless reader may fail to perceive, 
but cannot help feeling, that everywhere in 
Dickens’s writings there is an implicit gospel 
of brotherly kindness and good cheer. And it 
is a gospel so easy to understand and so well to 
practice. 

Many of these little articles and reviews, 
then, show those lovable traits which made the 
name “Boz” a synonym of de ‘light. 
essays called Amusements of 
are full of that aa sense, k 
which endeared Dickens to the reading-public 
of fifty years ago. His defence of Scott, his in- 
terest in helpful measures of all kinds—as, for 
ins stance, his notice of the Ragged 
which are commended to the attention and 
generosity of the pub lic in a letter to the editors 
of the ‘Daily News,’ 1846,—are all hi ghly char- 
acteristic. Indeed, most of these essays are dis- 
ti — iched by a manli1 spirit and kindness 

heart which are always pleasant to meet. 

" Dhere are,too,several essays of a more general 
literary and inte rest. Such is the 
really charming notice of M: acre ady’s Benedic's 
As the traditions of the actor’s art are generaliv 
oral, or at best a written record of an effect 
produced, as his finest achievements are 
only upon the perishable tablets of memory, iit 
is well to have a record of the effect of one great 
artist upon an artist of another kind. It is 
pleasant, too, to contrast this account of 
Macready with those accounts which Lam) 
g the actors who delighted his heart. 
Inte resting, too, are the notices of Cruikshank 
and of Leech, of Cruikshank’s series called 
‘The Drunkard’s Children,’ andof Leech’s series 
called ‘The Rising Generation.” Everywhere 
in the book, indeed, there is just what one 
ought to expect and desire to find—an ardent 
interest in life, in public affairs, in good go vern- 
ment, in literature, art, science. As with nearly 
all of Dickens’s work, this book is that of a man 
who touched life at many points, of a man of 
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earnest convictions who was therefore himself 
convincing. 

But besides its tone of general encourage- 
ment there is, for the American reader of the 
book, a note of special significance. 

Thirty-five years ago Dickens published his 
‘American Notes,’ which, at the time, much to 
Dickens’s surprise, gave great offence. In this 
volume there are several allusions to these 
Notes. Ought the Notes to have given offence? 
“Happy are they that hear their detractions and 
can put them to mending,” says Benedick. Can 
we bear any better now than then to hear of 
our detractions? Are we any the less pro- 
vincially thin-skinned? Has Time, which tries 
and proves all things, in any degree falsified 
Dickens’s observations and predictions? The 
present condition of public affairs is brought 
more clearly home to us as we catch again the 
echoes of the much abused ‘American Notes.’ 
With a sensational press, a standing army of 
pensioners shrieking about their patriotism 
which they wish to be well paid for, with a 
foolish waste of money upon war-ships and 
costly armaments, and a total neglect of truth 
and justice and fair dealing which are the real 
defences of a nation, ag widespread corrup- 
tion, with wr lamentable decay in the quality 
of all our legislative bodies, municipal, state, and 
national,—we present a picture beside which 
that drawn by Dickens is fairly flattering. To 
to realize our faults, is 
to any kind of betterment. 
In the light of present history Dickens may well 
be pardoned for what he once said. He was a 
man whole-souled and who desired 
the best in life, both on its ideal and its actual 
sides. Hence ‘Old Lamps for New Ones’, if it 
adds nothing to his fame, confirms, at least, 
t} h the great body of his 


see ourselves as we are, 
the nec essary step 


generous, 


1e fine impressions whit 
work conveys. 
ELLEN DUVALL. 


Culture is indispensably necessary, and culture is 
reading; but reading with a purpose to guide it and 
with system. He does a good work who does any- 
thing to help this; indeed it is the one essential ser- 
vice now to be rendered to education. And the plea, 
that this or that man has no time for culture, will 
vanish as soon as we desire culture so much that we 
begin to examine seriously our present use of our 
time. It has often been said, and cannot be said too 
often: Give to any man all the time that he now 
wastes, not only on his vices (when he has them), 
but on useless business, wearisome or deteriorating 
amusements, trivial letter-writing, random reading; 
and he will have plenty time for culture. “Die Zeit 
ist unendlich lang,’ says Goethe; and so it really is. 
Some of us waste all of it, most of us waste much, 
but all of us waste some.—Matthew Arnold, ‘Litera- 
ture and wogma.’ 

The whole art of living consists in giving up our 
existence in order to exist.—Gocthe. 
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Corleone.* 


Marion Crawford, the Alma-Tadema of lit- 
erature, sketcnes his individuals with decisive 
fingers, and whether the model is interesting or 
not, he is human. This physical vitality, en- 
hanced by highly dramatic scenes, captures an 
interest that might otherwise flag. Moreover, 
Italy, through Mr. Crawford’s books, becomes 
peculiarly familiar to us—the Italy of our im- 
agination, with its caressing skies, its warm 
yellow mists, its sombre olive trees, the heavy 
odor of carnations and oranges—oranges in be- 
wildering profusion, their glow making the at- 
mosphere pulsate where they are heaped—in 
delightful juxtaposition to barrows of violets— 
the Italian violets of dense “passionate” pur- 
ple—and to the dark Italian faces. We see, 
as with physical eyes, the moon-lit streets, the 
twining bridges, the palaces, the old-world 
gardens, the princely bearing of his men, the 
fairness of his women,—we feel all this 
with slightly enervating result, just as the too 
luscious tints, the marble, the sandaled women 
of ‘Tadema’s pictures enervate with their satiat- 
ing sweetness. 

Despite a somewhat monotonous develop- 
ment of a sect of Italian aristocrats, ‘Corleone’, 
the fourth and last of the Saracinesca series, 
is a master-work in its way. 

‘Corleone’ is perhaps more robust than the 
earlier volumes on account of the breezy, if 
prosaic presence of Lizzie Slayback, the sinewy 
character, Don Orsino, and the practical Allian- 
dra, to balance the evil influence of the arch- 
pice nay Tebaldo Pagliuca, who dominates the 

ntire book. 

The villains of the plot—and there are many 
—are essentially foreign to an Anglo-Saxon. 
The incomparab ‘le finesse of their cruelty, the 
unhallowed intensity of their thirst for revenge, 
and its certain gratification, them a 
peculiar distinction—a distinction more subtle 
in its polished lawlessness than Dickens can 
create. No English-speaking race is prone to 
just that degree of consuming abandon of 
hatred. In contrast to the plotting, sinister 
devils about them, the two brothers, Don 
Orsino and Ippolito, the “priest-musician”, are 
strongly sketched. Don Gains is drawn in a 
brief, blunt way; his merits, though not ex- 
traordinary, are sufficient to secure from the 
first our esteem. Always a gentleman, he de- 
velops into something even deeper and _ bet- 
ter under the stress of the love that takes 
possession of him, recalling Mr. Crawford’s own 
words: “Nothing is less ridiculous than love, 
except death.” The younger brother is such a 
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*Oorleone.’ By F. Marion Crawford. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


lovable, thoroughly good fellow,—“who read 
little and thought much”, and whose thinking 
has given him the touch of decision needed to 
balance a rare delicacy of mind and physique,— 
a fitting disciple of the religion and music he 
loves. 

The women of the story do not require close 
the temperament and character of each 
one are clearly manifest, and there is no unex- 
pected swerving or development. A glance and 
a few words for each one will perhaps suffice. 
\\e may begin with Alliandra Basili,the Sicilian 
girl, with whom Tebaldo Pagliuca is in love. 
She is strong and beautiful, ‘and has a rather 
captivating way of looking facts in the face, 
and evinces no very severe displeasure at the 
uncertain morals of her lover, whom she de- 
liberately means to marry for ‘the sake of the 
title that will then be hers. She is so clever in 
her management of the obviousszy dangerous 
man that she commands our approvel, but we 
miss the ring of a lovely womanliness that 
might have been hers. 

The American girl, Lizzie Slayback, is a 
familiar type. She is romantically in love with 
“romance *, and as, at this point, Tebaldo 
Pagliuca—th anks to his own ingenuity—is the 
most ideally “romantic” individual in her 
horoscope, she falls lightly and romantically in 
love with him. He in turn decides to marry 
her for her gold, but cannot bring himself to 
relinquish Alliandra. “Concetta” is hardly 
normal being. Mentally unbalanced, she dwells 
ver in sight of her murdered lover’s tomb— 
e hidden in the pall-like folds of her 

Corona, the heroine of the pre- 
‘Saint Ilario,’ and mother of Don 
Orsino and Ippolito, sheds the same pure influ- 
over these pages, an influence that is 
mutely shared by the little opening tlower, 
Vittoria, whose eloquent face and hands so 
touch us with their tenderness—the daintily 
flushing Vittoria, who has no choice of a life to 
come, but is caught and held, nay engulfed, in 
the mighty love for Orsino, on her first flitting 
from the convent. She requires all the 
strength and courage that are lying dormant in 
her to tide her over the sharp trials that beset 
her. but finally happiness claims her. 

The plot of the story is not profound, nor 
was it meant to be, but our interest is main- 
tained throughout by vivid scenes of tragedy, 
treachery. courage, and love. And Marion 
Crawford’s men know how to make love! 
‘Corleone’ is entirely consistent with the 
author’s conviction that “the first object of a 
novel is to amuse and interest the reader.” An 
old-fashioned happy ending only renders the 
hook the more attractive. 

FLORENCE CARLYLE 
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Symphonies and Their Meaning.* 


If the publication of critical books on music 
may be taken as an index of public interest in 
the subject we may feel encouraged to believe 
that this least understood of the arts is finally 
to receive her due. Of these new books Mr. 
Goepp’s book, ‘Symphonies and Their Mean- 
ing,’ is one which may be safely recommended 
as a guide to those whose inclinations lead them 
towards real musical criticism. 

The author’s attitude towards music is 
briefly this: To understand its meaning one 
must have a clear perception of its structure, 
and be able to listen with mind and heart alike. 
What the book tells us about the structural 
form of the symphony is so clear and interest- 
ing that one regrets that more space was not 
given to it before taking up in detail the dif- 
ferent symphonies of the great masters. 

As to the much-vexed question of what a 
symphony means, the author’s attitude is a con- 
servative one. He says (p. 9): “In a simple 
setting forth of a serious enjoyment will be all 
the meaning that the master will claim for his 
work, or the musician for his art,’ and while 
we may be disposed to quarrel with him for this 
statement of limitation as to the claim of music, 
he has given us such an interesting refutation of 
it in the early portions of the book that it is 
easily forgiven. 

One feels that the author is a Romanticist in 
spite of himself. He says (p. 313): “Beauty 
ought not to be in itself the only purpose,—nor 
significance to threaten to usurp its sway. Sig- 
nificance must be unconscious, unstriving. But 
both are equally important. Meaning of poetic 
mood leavens the vague beauty of sound to a 
wholesome message.” While this might have 
been more clearly stated its application is evi- 
dent. 

In the chapter on Schubert Mr. Goepp is at 
his best,—when he likens Schubert’s extraor- 
dinary gift for melody to a Tarnhelm, for ex- 
ample, or in what he says about the “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. 

The book as a whole impresses the reader 
not only by its fairness, but by its kcen insight 
into the real wsthetic and ethical basis of the 
symphony. The musical illustrations are ex- 
cellently arranged, the orchestral effects being 
indicated in terms mostly untechnical, and in 
such condensed forms that the mind escapes 
confusion. For the cultivated amateur we 
know of no better volume dealing with the de- 
velopment of the symphony. 


Tuomas WHITNEY SURETTI. 
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The American Workman.* 


American political and social conditions seem 
to offer a peculiarly attractive field to French 
writers. During recent years we have had from 
distinguished Frenchmen a series of discussions 
of various phases of American life. In the 
main, however, they have dealt with American 
social life with but incidental references to 
economic conditions. In the work before us, 
however, the economic conditions of the United 
States are made the main subject of research. 
The relation of the American laborer to in- 
dustry and the questions arising from that rela- 
tion are exhaustively examined. 

Of the two volumes, the first is devoted to 
the conditions of employment in the United 
States;—factory legislation, strikes, wages, and 
the unemployed. In these, Professor Levasseur 
has drawn largely from the material contained 
in the reports of the United States and the state 
departments of labor. The general tone of this 
portion of the work is extremely optimistic. 
While pointing out that the golden period of 
high wages is gradually becoming a thing of the 
past, the material presented all goes to show 
the higher standard of life of the American 
laborer. This portion of the work, however, 
must be read in connection with the chapters of 
volume II dealing with the utilization of the 
money-wage. 

The chapters which will prove most interest- 
ing to the general reader are those contained in 
part II, in which the author deals with the 
laborer “at home.” He compares the routine 


of daily life of the laboring classes in 
France and the United States. His long 
and careful study of this subject in 


France, joined to the fact that he has written a 
history of the working classes of that country, 
makes him peculiarly fitted to draw strik- 
ing and valuable comparisons. The wealth 
of material contained in these chapters will 
make of this work an indispensable aid to those 
examining American social conditions. As to 
his conclusions, it is only possible to point out 
a few of the more important. A comparison of 
the expenditures of American with European 
households shows the relatively high percentage 
of total income which the American working- 
man expends in rental. This, alone, may be 
taken as an indication of a high standard of 
life. With the exception of a few commodities, 
upon which there is a high tax in France, such 
as sugar, petroleum, coffee and tea, the prices 
of the necessaries of life do not differ greatly. 
It is evident, at a glance, that for a given sum 
the American market offers a far greater 


Levasseur, 
1898, 
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variety in consumption. In spite of all these 
advantages Professor Levasseur points out the 
inability of the average American huusekeeper 
to take advantage of these favorable eee, 
‘Lhe primitive methods of cooking, the lack of 
care in utilizing material, the relatively high 
cost of all domestic services, all contribute to 
reduce the advantages which the American 
working-man enjoys. The comparisons which 
the author here makes are highly instructive 
and point to the direction in which future prog- 
ress in the United States will be made. In 
part III, a number of important labor ques- 
tions, such as “profit-sharing,” protection, and 
socialism, are treated, and much material of in- 
terest is presented. 

Taken as a whole, this work presents a mass 
of facts which in themselves are of great value, 
but which have their value greatly enhanced by 
the comparisons which are constantly made 
with conditions in European countries. The 
work will constitute an indispensable reference 
book for all those interested in the labor 
problem. 

L. S. Rowe. 


The Elements of Electro-Chemistry.* 


The modern theory of solutions has produced 
such remarkable advance in the whole domain 
of physical chemistry that many phenomena 
which were previously unexplained are now un- 
derstood. This theory not only explains the 
phenomena of solutions, but it has given rise 
to considerations which have materially mod- 
ified the theories of various physico-chemical 
phenomena. Among these may be mentioned 
the theories of electro-chemistry. The first 
satisfactory explanation of electro-chemicai 
phenomena was based upon Van T’Hofl’s 
theory of solutions and the dissociation theory 
of Arrhenius. 

The book under consideration treats of 
electro-chemical phenomena in the light of the 
modern theory of solutions. The author com- 
bines in a very happy manner the theoretical 
considerations with numerous experiments. 
His treatment falls into three parts. The first 
part treats of the recent theories of electrolysis. 
The phenomena of electrolysis are here taken 
up in detail, after which Faraday’s law and the 
transport numbers of Hittorf are briefly con- 
sidered. Following this is a discussion of Kohl- 
rausch’s law of conductivity and the dissocia- 
tion theory of Arrhenius. The latter being so 
Treated Ex- 
Translated by M. 
The J. B. Lippincott 


“The Elements of Electro-Chemistry, 
perimentally’. By Dr. Robert Liipke. 
M. Pattison Muir. Philadelphia: 
Company. 
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closely connected with electro-chemical phe- 
nomena is considered somewhat in detail. The 
evidences for the existence of free ions are 
clearly pointed out. 

The second part is concerned with Van T’ 
Hoff’s theory of solutions. The fact that this 
theory bears directly on Nernst’s theory of the 
development of the electric current makes its 
consideration of fundamental importance. The 
subject of osmotic pressure is taken up and the 
relation of osmotic to gaseous pressure pointed 
out. Following this is a brief discussion of the 
vapor pressures, the elevation of the boiling 
points and the depression of the freezing points 
of solutions. The abnormalities observed in 
solutions of electrolytes are briefly considered, 
and Arrhenius’? explanation of the factor 7 is 
offered as a confirmation of the theory of elec- 
trolytic dissociation. 

The third part treats of Nernst’s theory of 
the development of the electric current in a gal- 
yanic cell. From the beginning of the book the 
author gradually works up to this theory, which 
is a natural outgrowth of the theories of Van 
T’Hoff and Arrhenius. The theory is devel- 
oped for both liquid and concentration cells. 
The latter involves the conception of electro- 
lytic solution pressures to which a special chap- 
ter is devoted. The theory is applied to various 
forms of cells. Following this is a brief discus- 
sion of accumulators and the energetics of gal- 
vanic elements. 

The book, although not exhaustive, sets forth 
in a very clear manner the present theories of 
tue subjects considered. It is an excellent work 
which commends itself especially to those chem- 
ists who have a rather limited knowledge of 
higher mathematics. The translator has left 
nothing undone in the preparation of the Eng- 
lish edition. 

Wittetr Leprey Harbin. 


It is only the young who can receive much reward 
from men’s praise: the old, when they are great, get 
too far beyond and above you to care what you 
think of them. You may urge them then with sym- 
pathy, and surround them then with acclamation: 
but they will doubt your pleasure, and despise your 
praise. You might have cheered them in their race 
through the asphodel meadows of their youth: you 
might have brought the proud, bright scarlet into 
their faces, if you had but cried once to them, “Well 
done,” as they dashed up to the first goal of their early 
ambition. But now, their pleasure is in memory, 
and their ambition is in heaven. They can be kind 
to you, but you never more can be kind to them. 
You may be fed with the fruit and fullness of their 
old age, but you were as the nipping blight to them 
in their blossoming, and your praise is only as the 
warm winds of autumn to the dying branches.— 
John Ruskin, ‘A Joy for Ever.’ 








Verse. 


ANCIENT TENURE 
SOUL.” 


“NOW SHALL THE 
OF MY 


' 
| 
| 
| 
Now shall the ancient tenure of my soul 
By gross and bounded things controlled be; | 
And mine uncertain race to that far goal 
Fall short, confessing mere mortality. | 
Limbs shall have movement, but ignore their living— | 
Brain, wit, that he his quickness may deny,— 
My promised hope forswears in act of giving: 
Time eats me up and makes my words a lie. 
And mine unbounded dream has found a bar, 
And I must worst deceit of best things bear. 
Now Dawn’s but Daybreak; Seas but Waters are; 
Night, Darkness only; all wide Heaven—just Air. 
And you, to whom these fourteen lines I tell, 
My beauty, my desire, but not my love as well! 


THE SKY AT NIGHT. 


We will not whisper;—we have found the place 
Of Silence, and the ancient halls of Sleep: 
And one that breathes alone throughout the deep— 
The end and the beginning: and the face 
Beneath the level of whose blind eyes 
Lie absolute contentment, full surcease 
Of violence, and the ultimate great peace 
Wherein we lose our human lullabies. 


Look up and tell the immeasurable height 
Between the vault of the world and your dear head, | 
That’s Death, my little sister, and the Night 
That was our Mother, beckons us to bed, 
Where large oblivion in her house is laid 
For us tired children, now our games are played. 


HILAIRE BELLOoc. 


THE HAWK. 


The hawk slipt out of the pine, and rose in the sunlit 
air; 

Steady and still he poised; his shadow slept on the 
grass; 

And the bird’s song sickened and sank: she cowered 
with furtive stare 

Dumb, till the quivering dimness should flicker and 
shift and pass. 


Suddenly down he dropped: she heard the hiss of his 
wing, 

Fled with a scream of terror: oh, would she had dared 
to rest! 

For the hawk at eve was full, and there was no bird 
‘bo sing, 

And over the heather drifted the down from a bleed- 
ing breast. 


From ‘Lord Vyet and Other Poems’. 


By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. 


London: John Lane, 1897. 


Rich meanings of the prophet-Spring adorn, 
Unseen, this colorless sky of folded showers, 
And folded winds; no blossom in the bowers. 

A poet’s face asleep is this grey morn. 


From ‘A Sonnet: In February’, by Mrs. Meynell. 
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Book Notes. 

Mr. R. U. Johnson's ‘Songs of Liberty’ (The Cen- 
tury Co.) is one of the most significant books of 
verse recently published in this country. The theme 
is a most natural one for a true-born American to 
sing; the surprising thing is this poet’s special treat- 
ment of it. There are other songs, which hymn fit- 
tingly enough the eternal woman. The lyric ‘I jour- 
neyed South to meet the spring,’ with its quaint con- 
ceit at the close, represents fairly the writer’s charac- 
teristic delicacy of thought and his command of 
metre. Pretty as it is, it will not detain the reader 
long. Other Helens have been celebrated before this, 
and may have had better poets to be-rhyme them. 
The importance of the volume does not lie in the 
love-poetry; but in the patriotic verse. 

Liberty is the same cause all the world over, in 
ancient Greece, in England, in America. The cause is 
as sacred among the little Balkan states as in this 
free land; and so Mr. Johnson has turned into very 
effective verse the Servian songs, which Dr. Nicola 
Tesla had rendered into English prose. They seem to 
have caught the spirit of the original, and will serve 
to show to this new world, something of the richneas 
hidden in the popular poetry of Eastern Europe. 


One of the best of these is the humorous ‘Luka 
Filopoo’, and one of the grimmest, ‘The Three 
Giaours’. 


All this is interesting but of less importance than 
the two long pieces of blank verse at the end of the 
volume. Both ring with a sturdy Americanism as 
truthful and as instructed and as broad as Lowell's. 
‘The Voice of Webster’ is perhaps the best tribute to 
a great patriot, whose fame seems to have suffered 
eclipse in recent years. The lines which follow have 
the effect of a portrait: 

“His full brow, buttressing a dome of thought, 
Moved the imagination like the rise 

Of some vast temple covering nothing mean. 
His eyes were sibyls’ caves, wherein the wise 
Read sibyls’ secrets; and the iron clasp 

Of those broad lips, serene or saturnine, 

Made proclamation of majestic will. 

His glance could silence like a frowning Fate.” 


Webster is duly praised for his supreme love of coun- 
try and for his part in saving the Union. The poet 
glances at the present difliculties of American poli- 
tics and does well to be angry at the criminal dema- 
gogues who would bring shame upon the country, if 
they had their way. He impresses one as a thinker 
who has not taken refuge in an ideal dream-world, 
who is not steeped in trancéd languors, but one who 
is in touch with life as it is, one who would gladly 
offer for his country’s welfare a word which will be 
also a deed. The concluding poem, ‘Hands Across the 
Sea’, strikes a new note in American verse. It shows 
the desire to forget and forgive the differences with 
old England, the mother of nations. The people who 
nook such magnanimity on both sides at Appo- 
mattox and since, can surely let the strife of more 
than a century ago pass into oblivion. At least, the 
most churlish cannot refuse the hand, when offered 
such an irenicon as: 


“Britain fought her sons of yore. 
Britain failed: and never more, 
Careless of our growing kin, 
Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 
Men that in a narrower day— 
Unprophetic rulers they 
Drove from out the mother's nest 
That young eagle of the West 
To forage for herself alone”. 
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England’s great laureate could hardly make fuller 
confession or tender franker friendship. As to the 
suggestion that English versers should sing American 
themes, would it not be well for native poets to keep 
such splendid subjects as Cushing’s courage and 
Craven’s chivalrous self-abnegation for themselves? 


In ‘Hania’, the recent collection of short stories by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, nothing is better than the sketch 
of ‘the old servant with which it opens. To paint an 
aged and tyrannical dependent, ill-humored on the 
surface but faithful unto death, has been frequently 
thhe object of fiction and drama, but here he is drawn 
with ‘the freshness of suggestion that is imparted by 
tthe pencil of an artist. In this pervading humor, in 
the marvelous ingenuity of his excuses, the quality 
of his boastfulness, and the almost unassisted in- 
spiration of his lying, we catch something more than 
an indication of the one, the inimitable Zagloba of 
the Polish trilogy. The concluding scene of this 
sketch in the environment of untraversed distances 
and of primitive emotion, with which this writer 
knows so well how to surround his characters, has a 
peculiar and unique pathos. The story of Hania, the 
old man’s daughter, to which this sketch is the pro- 
logue, glows and storms in this same environment, 
but for one reason or another the genius of Sienkie- 
wiez, dealing with violent passion, is less convincing 
in a story of this length than in his great novels. 
His heroes are too primitive, too unrestrained, too ut- 
terly the sport of a moment’s fury, to be satisfactory 
heroes. In ‘The Deluge’ it required all the tremendous 
stress of misfortune, wounds, bitterness, self-sacrifice, 
and splendid hardihood, prolonged through many 
hundred pages, to render the savage Kmita a worthy 
lover of Olenka, in the reader's eyes as well as hers, 
so repellant is his childish brutality at first. In 
‘Hania’ there is no room for such development, with 
its superb panorama of circumstance, and we are left 
with the impression that the poor young lady was 
most unfortunate in her admirers, who were not only 
sadly wanting in tact, but quite contemptibly incon- 
stant. A lover whose fine frenzy is a mere temporary 
incentive to fisticuffs, does not enkindle the Western 
imagination. But Selim is another example of 
Sienkiewiez’s skill in the delineation of the Tartar 
character, and there are several descriptions, won- 
derful in their reproduction of natural effects, such as 
that of the return from school in the early morning. 
Such another in ‘Tartar Captivity’ is that of the ad- 
vance of ‘the knighthood of the steppes. We see the 
horses of the warriors moving through the grass “as 
if swimming in water.” We hear the kettle-drums, 
the din of the uproar is in our ears. And surely no 
one can better tell of the terrific thundering of the 
battle when one after another the regiments of lancers 
are hurled into the seething horde, to cut their way 
through with the impetus of slaughter. It is a truly 
Titanic people, this of the Polish novelist, with its 
naiveté, its undisguised piety, its fearful brutalities, 
whose tears flow in joy or sorrow, whose hair rises 
under the helmets, and it needs the larger arena of the 
extended novel for its conflicts rather than the cir- 
cumscribed stage of a short story. 

In ‘Let us Follow Him,’ which is said to have fore- 
shadowed ‘Quo Vadis’, the writer’s power of dealing 
with crises ‘too tremendous for many even gifted pens 
is apparent. By a touch he gives us Pontius Pilate 
with a new tone in his composition, while the proces- 
sion to Golgotha, notably that part of it in which the 
Jews of the Sanhedrim figure, denotes the vivid cobor- 
ist of the amphitheatre and the magnificence of Ceesar. 
But it is after all but a foreshadowing of the greater 
story; it lacks its actuality, as well as its dramatic 
variety. 
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The slighter tales that make up the volume are all 
striking and glancing with humor. In the burning 
satire of the ‘Charcoal Sketches’ is revealed a won- 
derful array of individuals, and from the old canon to 
the beggar at the gate, they are only alike in that 
they have no pity! What crushing futility and heart- 
breaking pathos in that peasant patience beneath the 
ignorance and vice of oppression in the name of jus- 
tice! “That vicious circle, that deep and painful feel- 
ing of helplessness, weakness, and overpowering op- 
position, that rdle of a leaf in a storm, the dull know!- 
edge that there is no salvation from any side, neither 
from earth, nor from heaven.” The sarcasm that lays 
bare Zolzik and the court-room deliberations, is as 
merciless as the unrelieved misery of the impotent end. 

The translation is not all that it might be, but a 
certain awkwardness of rendering, here and there, is 
perhaps deliberate, its foreignness having an effec- 
tiveness of its own, and helping the idea we form of a 
strange people, some of them speaking with a won- 
derful simplicity, others with complex meaning, but all 
under the control of a subtle genius which knows, 
loves, scorns, or satirizes them. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company.) 

There are a sufficient number of blood-curdling 
adventures in Andrew Balfour’s ‘By Stroke of Sword’ 
to equip two or three sensational novels of moderate 
length. ‘The author knows no restraint in his method 
of heaping up these sea-fights and land-fights, these 
hair-breadth scapes from drowning, from wild cattle, 
from prison and the hangman, from tavern brawls, 
from pirates, Spaniards, snakes, blood-hounds, sharks, 
and cut-purses. The scenes being laid in the time of 
Good Queen Bess, Spanish galleons figure in them 
considerably, likewise the fleet of Sir Francis Drake 
which has the honor of transporting the ‘hero to the 
West Indies, where he adds treasure-finding to his 
other performances. The average school boy will not 
find the story too long. (New York: Truslove and 
Comba.) 


The latest issue of Professor Hales’s ‘Handbooks of 
English Literature’ is “The Age of Milton’ by the Rev. 
J. H. B. Masterman, M. A., with an introduction by 
J. Bass Mullinger, M. A. 

In so small a volume, some two hundred and fifty 
duodecimo pages, one does not look for any consider- 
able original contributions to the subject. Such a 
book fulfills its purpose if it gives a clear and readable 
statement of known facts and generally accepted 
theories. ‘The Age of Milton’ satisfies all reasonable 
expectations. It is a much needed book. There is, of 
course, an abundance of matter on Milton in other 
published works, but his lesser contemporaries have 
long needed a sympathetic and systematic treatment. 
Up to this time it has been necessary to refer the 
student of this period to innumerable scattered 
works, or to the brief pages devoted to the subject in 
general literary histories, or, with many warnings, to 
Saintsbury’s conglomeration of paradoxes. Mr. 
Masterman’s work deserves to become an authority, 
at least until it is superseded by some more ex- 
tended inquiry into the matter. He has an admirable 
gift of compression. True, he sometimes falls into the 
temptation of compressing too much and thereby say- 
ing what he does not exactly mean, as when of Mil- 
ton’s prose works he writes: “To deal in detail with 
each of Milton’s pamphlets would exceed the scope of 
this volume, especially as a considerable number of 
them cannot possibly be regarded as productions of 
any literary value’, where obviously the author has 
made one sentence out of two, the non-literary value 
of the pamphlets and limited space being two distinct 
causes of the omissions. All necessary reservations 
are made when to the mention of a few such trifling 
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slips it is added that the author writes in a somewhat 
too stolid manner, like all historians of English liter- 
ature save one. There has been but one Taine, and 
perhaps we want no other. It would seem that light- 
ness of touch may be purchased at too great a cost. 

Mr. Masterman is particularly suggestive in his 
characterizations of the later dramatists and the prose 
writers. The delicacy of the ever-living lyric writers 
of the age seems sometimes to elude him, and, indeed, 
what commentator, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, will it not elude. As if with an 
instinctive realization of the difficulty of weighing 
gossamer and sun-beams Mr. Masterman resorts to ‘the 
excellent device of letting these free-hearted cavaliers 
speak for themselves in generous quotations from their 
works. Where clear analysis is possible his judg- 
ments are impeccable. (London: Bell and Sons; 
New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


Dr. William Clark has contributed ‘The Anglican 
Reformation’ to the ‘Epochs of History’ Series, of 
which it is the tenth volume. He frankly states that 
his point of view is Anglican, but he has striven to 
give a judicial and balanced account of the great 
series of events which separated England from the 
Papacy and gave to the Established Church the noble 
liturgy which, with few modifications, it has used for 
over three centuries. 

Though a history of the Anglican Reformation be 
never so short, it must begin with the British Church 
and its sister churches that centred around Armagh 
and Iona. At the Synod of Whitby the representa- 
tives of these older communions came into collision 
with the later foundation of St. Augustine. The strife 
here begun was continued with little interruption 
for nearly ten centuries. Professor Clark traces the 
relations of the English Church to the Papacy, to 
Puritanism, to the Continental Reformers, and to In- 
dependency. His work here has been done with sin- 
gular brevity and perspicuity. Whilst our author 
holds that in its earlier years the connection between 
Rome and England was of benefit to the latter, yet 
his sympathies are with those kings and prelates who 
stoutly upheld the independence of England. The 
work of Wilfrid, Theodore, Dunstan, and the Con- 
fessor is treated briefly but with admirable perspec- 
tive. 

The reader notices that William I. regarded the 
Papacy in the same light as did Henry VIII.—as an 
instrument to do his will. Homage and right of in- 
vestiture he refused. But his separation of the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts was fatal to English inde- 
pendence. ‘Benefit of clergy” overcame “equality 
before the law.” It is carefully pointed out that the 
long battle between England and the Papacy was 
fought on political issues mainly. Even Wrycliffe’s 
first dispute was of this nature, though his views on 
transubstantiation and his efforts to circulate the 
Scriptures in English give him his chief claim to dis- 
tinction. Amongst the finest chapters in the book 
are those devoted to the lives and works of great 
scholars and prelates. For Colet and Erasmus—as 
academicians—the erudite professor has ready sym- 
pathy and admiration. The latter he defends from 
the charge of cowardice and lack of conviction. Eras- 
mus had a certain critical hesitancy which forbade 
his sympathizing with the rough methods of Luther. 

Dr. Clark is evidently not amongst those who re- 
gard Henry VIII. as the founder and patron saint of 
Anglicanism. The King’s contention with the Pope 
began before the divorce was thought of. Henry 
was not the man to acknowledge a superior. “It was 
a matter of accident at what point the quarrel should 
break out.’’ The case of Dr. Standish, who was prose- 
cuted by the church authorities, preceded the institu- 
tion of the Divorce proceedings by twelve years. The 
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King sided with Standish, cited the laws of praemu- 
nire, and declared “the kings of England had no 
superior but God.” The one question with Henry 
was the supremacy. As to doctrine, he was ultra- 
orthodox. ‘The allusion to Edward VI. as the one 
Puritan Sovereign of England, and to Mary as the 
one Papal Sovereign, is striking and helpful. The 
sad story of the Marian persecution is told simply and 
effectively. The reader is especially impressed by the 
subdued pathos of the account of Cranmer’s last 
days. Professor Clark’s estimate of Cranmer’s char- 
acter and influence offsets Macaulay’s well-known 
caricature. The details of Parker’s consecration are 
carefully given. Not without apology, the ‘Nag’s 
Head fable” is once more refuted. No Roman Catho- 
lic scholar ever mentions it now, but it still does duty 
in popular pamphlets. A tribute is paid to the “judi- 
cious Hooker” and his noble monument of English 
prose, “The Ecclesiastical Polity.’ Archbishop Laud 
is treated in a spirit of fairness if not of appreciation. 
‘l'nere is, as well, much in this book that will interest 
the student of Liturgiology. 

As a whole it may be said that it is written by a 
scholar and a master of English to whom the words 
spoken of a fellow-historian by Bishop Stubbs, of Ox- 
ford, may not inaptly be applied: “He never treated 
an opposing view with intolerance or contumely; ais 
handling of controversial matter is exemplary.” It 
is certainly now possible for the general student to 
get a just and well-informed view of the Anglican 
Reformation without having recourse to Dry-as-dust 
or the interminable Annals of Strype. (New York: 
The Christian Literature Company, 1897.) 


A large part of the literature of the Civil War has 
been written by the chief actors of the war. Whilst 
the historical criticism of a later generation must be 
the ultimate tribunal in fixing the value of the actors 
and their deeds, the contributions of the leading actors 
themselves are not to be undervalued. The latest 
work of General Jacob D. Cox, “The Battle of Frank- 
lin’, is a valuable contribution to our war literature. 

General Cox was a leading actor in ‘the scenes he 
portrays, but ithe book is not confined to his own 
experience; it is a graphic and exhaustive treatment 
of the battle, its causes, and results. The Battle of 
Franklin, as the author tells us, though not classed 
among the greatest batitles of the war, was one of the 
bloodiest and must be regarded as the turning-poimt 
in the campaign. It was here that the dashing Hood 
received a check from which he was not able fully to 
recover. The book is a good companion of the other 
two ‘by the same author, ‘The Atlantic Campaign’ 
and ‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.’ (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


It is always interesting to observe Mr. Gladstone in 
combat, whether with political giants or theological 
gladiators. No one other than he could possibly re- 
animate the discussion on ‘Robert Elsmere’, ‘Creation 
and Genesis’, or ‘Professor Huxley and the Gadarene 
Swine’. All these topics (with a dozen others) are 
debated by Mr. Gladstone in the little book ‘Later 
Gleanings’ which Charles Scribner’s Sons have just 
published. The volume is made up of theological and 
ecclesiastical essays written since ’eighty-five. It goes 
without saying that whatever Mr. Gladstone says is 
able and weighty, but so remote from vital interest 
are his subjects in this latest book of ‘Later Glean- 
ings’ that one listens somewhat—-to quote a phrase of 
his own—as one listens to 'the roll of distant thunder. 

‘The Liturgy in Rome’, Part II of the ‘Handbook 
to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome’, is even more 
valuable than the first part, previously noticed in 
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these columns. It contains most interesting accounts 
of the origin and meaning of the ceremonies in the 
Roman Catholic Church, defines the various terms 
used in the worship, and gives in extenso the prayers 
and formulas for many of the functions. These de- 
tails give it a decided value, apart from its character 
as a guide book. 

For a visitor in Rome this handy volume is simply 
indispensable. It can be used as an “‘office-book” at the 
church services; it describes many usages peculiar to 
Rome; it contains serviceable calendars. Although 
some undecided questions are settled dogmatically, 
yet, as a whole, we can speak only with praise of the 
scholarship and skill which has compressed so much 
of value and interest into so small a space. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company.) 


Political philosophers teach that this is an epoch in 
which the tendencies are for an enlarged interest in 
national affairs. Some have argued from this that 
national history, and the history of national institu- 
tions, must claim our chief thought. But there is in 
recent times a commendable interest in the history of 

articular sections. States beyond the confines of 
New England are publishing their rich treasures of 
sources, and historians of note are making scientific 
contributions to local history. In addition to this a 
large number of popular studies are being brought 
out, appealing to a wide range of readers. The Ameri- 
can Book Company has published within the past few 
months a series of historical readers that are of the 
latter class. In this series the literary element is em- 
phasized, or history is popularized, the aim being to 
make a readable book on the subject rather than to 
present a satisfactory historical treatment. Of the 
numbers that have appeared, Frank R. Stockton has 
furnished one on New Jersey, Joel Chandler Harris 
has one on Georgia, Joseph S. Walton and Martin G. 
Brumbaugh have one on Pennsylvania, and the latest 
that comes to hand is ‘Stories of Ohio,’ by William 
Dean Howells. Mr. Howells’s book seems to have the 
excellences and the faults of the series. Historical 
stories by literary men can hardly fail to lack proper 
perspective; they can hardly fail to be at fault at 
times in over-emphasis and at others in under-em- 
phasis. This book will be iteresting chiefly to 
QOhioans, but chapters such as the following ought to 
command a general attention: ‘Ohio as a Part of 
France,’ ‘Ohio Becomes English,’ ‘The Forty Years’ 
War for the West, ‘Indian Wars and St. Clair’s De- 
feat,’ ‘Life in the Backwoods,’ “The Fight for Slavery,’ 
‘Famous Ohio Soldiers,’ and ‘Ohio Statesmen.’ While 
the book is not and does not purport to be a history, 
it is an interesting account of men and incidents 
connected with Ohio. 


President Hyde’s ‘Practical Idealism’ both supple- 
ments and amplifies his earlier book, ‘Outlines of 
Social Theology.’ In both volumes he considers man 
as part of a social organism, and redemption not 
merely as individualistic but social as well. In the 
second volume he strikes deeper and has a more 
practical purpose to construct out of the familiar 
facts of every-day life an idealism realizable by all 
who would make the most and the best of life. He 
endorses Professor William James’s words that ‘‘the 
world in which we live is a construction made 
by the mind in the interest of the heart and the 
will.” To help men to apprehend the Infinite in the 
lowliest forms of human life and thus to see life 
clear and see it whole, is the motive of the volume. 

To call it an extraordinary book is not extravagant 
praise. It is the work of a sane and learned man 
who knows the age—estimates accurately its serious 
difficulties, but is not dismayed. With its noble, 
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optimistic purpose, the book informs and uplifts the 
reader. With a simplicity and lucidity that recall at 
times the style of Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration the 
author sets forth many philosophical and theological 
principles hitherto counted too abstract for the casual 
reader. Some pages, like those which warn men and 


women too from undertaking too many things in this 
versatile age and those which plead for the study of 
good literature in the public schools, are memorable 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


passages. 


Mr. Herbert J. Davenport, the author of ‘Outlines of 
Economie Theory’, already noticed in these pages, 
has recently brought out an ‘Outlines of Dlementary 
Economics’, which is even better adapted than the 
larger volume, for use as a text-book. Appreciating 
the fact that an elementary treatise must be some- 
thing more than an abridgment of an advanced work, 
he has both re-arranged and re-written the matter 
which he now presents for the instruction of students 
in the secondary schools. The valuable pedagogical 
devise of introducing each chapter with thought- 
stimulating questions which distinguished his earlier 
work is here retained and given even wider use. 
Every topic touched upon is treated with the mini- 
mum apparatus of definitions and distinctions, while 
practical illustrations and applications are so abundant 
that there is little danger that the student will forget 
that he is dealing with real life. Although he con- 
ceives of political economy as the science of business, 
he approaches a discussion of the factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth from the standpoint of the philo- 
sophical distinction bebween man and his environment. 
This gives to the whole treatise a breadth which is 
conspicuously lacking in most elementary text-books 
on economics and at the same time emphasizes the 
points of contact between economics, biology, and 
sociology. The book is divided, in about equal pro- 
portions, between the pure theory of the subject and 
the applications, still largely theoretical, of the prin- 
ciples arrived at, to practical problems. in consider- 
ing such matters as “money”, “socialism”, “the sin- 
gle tax”, “protection”, ete., the author is conspicuously 
fair, but quite frank in revealing his own conclusions. 
This preserves his work from that colorlessness that 
characterizes the writings of so many men who try to 
be impartial, while it encourages the student to come 
to independent conclusion. On the whole we believe 
this to be the best elementary text-book for American 
students of economics that has yet been written. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


‘Polyhymnia’ is a collection of quartets and choruses 
for male voices, compiled and arranged by John W. 
Tufts. Mr. Tufts is already well known and esteemed 
for the books which he has prepared for class work in 
vocal music. ‘Polyhymnia’ is intended for classes in 
boys’ grammar schools or high schools, or for glee 
clubs or quartet clubs. One is safe in saying that a 
better book for such purposes is not to be found. 
The songs are classified and graded, and represent the 
best that the world of music contains. There are 
songs of love, of war, of devotion, from many lan- 
guages and countries. The utter absence of that 
trivialty and buffoonery which characterize so many 
collections, will be weleomed by all those who have at 
heart the elevation of music as well as the education 
of the young. More than half the songs in the book 
are from tthe German, a tribute to the most musical 
of nations. Classical compositions are found in 
company of the folk-songs of many nations and the 
best, also, of American songs, ‘Home, Sweet Home’, 
‘The Star-Spangled Bamner’, “My Maryland’, ‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket’, ‘Hail Columbia’, ‘The Swanee River’. 
These last are immortal and contain much of what 
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makes the whole world kin. There is one song, how- 
ever, which cannot be passed without adverse criti- 
cism. ‘Columbia, the Gem of 'the Ocean’, should be 
dropped, or rather, restored to Britannia. One can see 
‘he poetry of the ‘Emerald Isle” or the ‘Pearl of the 
Artilles”, or “that precious stone set in a silver sea”, 
but from the point of view of poetry ‘Columbia’ is but 
a clumsy plagiarism. ‘Polyhymnia’is more than a text- 
book of vocal music. A class of boys studying it 
with a sympathetic teacher will be educated not only 
in voice culture but in sentiment and poetic taste as 
well. (New York: Silver, Burdett, and Company.) 


Just a quarter of a century ago a course of six lec- 
tures on light was given by Professor John Tyndall 
in Boston, New York, and other American cities. The 
volume containing these lectures has remained, even 
up to the present year, one of the most complete 
popular treatises on the subject available to English 
readers. The extension which has taken place in our 
knowledge of light during the last few years gives 
added interest to the volume containing six lectures 
on light delivered by Professor S. P. Thompson, during 
the Christmas holidays of 1896, before the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. In these lectures now pub- 
lishd under the title of ‘Light, Visible and Invisible’, 
Professor Thompson gives a clear and rather com- 
plete statement of our knowledge of light, while in 
the appendices to the lectures he presents theoretical 
and mathematical material of interest even to the ad- 
vanced student of science. It is doubtful, however, if 
the appendices will be understood by or be of interest 
to other than students of science. The reader is in- 
troduced at once to the wave theory of light and the 
remainder of the book is its development. In ap- 
pendix I the principles of geometrical optics are thus 
developed. This method, however, is not so new as 
the author seems to believe. Lecture II treats of the 
visible spectrum, the physiology of the eye and the 
psychology of sight. We are pleased to see in the 
appendix a statement of Helmbholtz’s theory of dis- 
persion and its application to anomalous dispersion 
but its full significance would have been better seen 
had it come after chapter five. Polarization of light 
is treated in a very lucid manner. It is robbed of all 
mystery. In fact we might fear that its processes 
have been stated too definitely. Lecture IV, dealing 
with the chemical properties of light, is completed 
with an interesting account of color photography and 
a description of the photochromoscope. 

The reason for our including heat and electric 
waves in light, as defined by the author, is clearly 
given. Not accepting his definition, we ask the 
question—Are electric waves light or are light waves 
electric? The latter is affirmed by Hertz. The ap- 
pendix to Lecture V is an exceedingly interesting 
historical development of the electro-magnetic theory 
of light. 

The last lecture deals with Cathode, Lenard, 
Réntgen, and Becquerel rays. To add to the interest 
shadowgraphs of the hands of Lord Kelvin, Professor 
Crookes, Sir Richard Webster, and others are given. 
This leads us to wonder if there will not, in the near 
future, grow up an art, akin to palmistry, by which 
the past, present and future of a person may be told 
from the skiograph of his hand! The reason for in- 
cluding Réntgen rays in the domain of light rests on 
a suggestion of Sir George Stokes that Réntgen light 
consists of solitary ripples in the ether. Here the 
author departs from the sure ground which he has 
been treading and ventures into the paths of prob- 
ability. 

Had the publication of this volume been delayed a 
month it should surely have contained an account of 
the Zeeman effect, as developed by Zeeman, Lodge, and 
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Michelson, with its very important bearing upon the 
whole question of radiation. On the whole the book 
is one which may be read with interest and profit. (New 
York : The Macmillan Company. ) 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett, and Company, New York, 
have published a neat little work on the ‘Elements 
of Constructive Geometry’, arranged by William H. 
Noetting, A.'M., C.E., and based on the German of 
K. H. Sticker. The book is designed for the use of 
children in primary schools. The subject is treated 
inductively and the arrangement gives evidence of 
careful pedagogical thought. Plane and solid figures 
are considered, and the child is led in a delightful way 
to recognize the fundamental properties of the simpler 
forms. The study of geometry really becomes a very 
pleasant exercise when introduced in this manner, and 
we know a little eight-year-old boy who, for this 
reason, has pronounced this volume, in his own 
vernacular, lovely. 

Many of our best text-books of pure mathematics 
have been written for the use of students in technical 
colleges. Such are, among the later ones, Murmy’s 
‘Differential Equations’, and Merriman and Wood- 
ward's ‘Higher Mathematics’. From the general excel- 
lence of these works one might wish that more of our 
introductory books were written in the same spirit. 

The Macmillan Company have now added to their 
long list of mathematical texts, ‘Analytic Geometry 
for Technical Schools and Colleges’, by P. A. Lambert, 
M. A., of Lehigh University. This work professes to 
give a thorough and natural introduction to Analytic 
Geometry (plane and solid) and fairly succeeds in 
doing so. Before the equation in co-ordinates is intro- 
duced, the author gives Quételet’s geometrical demon- 
stration of the fundamental (focal) property of the 
plane sections of the right circular cone. Thence he 
obtains the equations of the curves, but before pro- 
ceeding to deduce the properties of the conic sections, 
he introduces two excellent chapters devoted to the 
plotting of algebraic and transcendental curves, and a 
third dealing with the method of polar co-ordinates. 

The first eighty pages, forming more than one-third 
of the book, are thus used to lay a solid foundation 
before any attempt is made to deduce geometric 
properties from the equation. This part of the work 
is so well done, that the author is then in a position 
to proceed rapidly in unfolding the methods of 
analytic geometry, proving all the important ele- 
mentary properties of the conic. The last fifty pages 
deal with geometry of three dimensions in an equally 
lucid manner, and we agree with the author that he 
has written “a natural but thorough introduction to 
the principles and applications of analytic geometry”. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


‘More Beasts (for Worse Children)’ is supplied with 
a very horrible “beast’’ on the cover, worse certainly 
than any bandersnatch, or Jabberwock, or apocalyp- 
tic monster, or flying lizard, which ingenious scientific 
gentlemen would like to humbug us into believing 
once actually inhabited this earth. The animals 
within are not so terrifying and much more intelli- 
gent. But children do undoubtedly relish such hor- 
rors. They sup full of them. The final moral on the 
microbe is most convincing and of wide application: — 


“Oh! let us never, never doubt 
What nobody is sure about!” 


(New York: Edward Arnold.) 


One person in almost every family circle, having a 
faculty for verse making, is wont to record sentiments 
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concerning persons and places in lines which are re- 
ceived with great pleasure by “the critics on the 
hearth” Many such fugitive pieces are collected im 
‘The Carnival of Venice and Other Poems’, by Flor- 
ence Danforth Newcomb. 

Though the feeling for nature is strained, the writer 
shows genuine love for childhood and real delight in 
baby charms, while the most melodious poem in the 
volume, ‘A Prayer’, is marked by unaffected religious 
feeling. In externals the book is attractive. (Lon- 
don and New York: F. Tennyson Neely.) 


No writer of the present day has more boy readers 
than ‘“‘Harry Castlemon.” In his last book, ‘A Sailor 
in Spite of Himself,’ he spares no pains to show the 
seamy side of life at sea; the ‘cat,’ the belaying-pin, 
and the rope’s-end appear in all their native horror, 
but the pages are absolutely clean. Any healthy boy 
will enjoy the unfolding of the highly improbable 
plot, yet we had much rather our boys did not indulge 
inordinately in literature of this type, —not because 
the plot is impossible, for ‘Alice in Wonderland’ and 
‘Water-Babies’ are joys forever, but in them the plot 
is faithful to the truth of imagination, whereas Castle- 
mon’s books, purporting to show real life, are false to 
reality, representing all the characters either “very, 
very good” or eee “horrid”. But the 
wayfaring man, or boy, could not possibly err in the 
matter. <A aon hoof or a tail would be a super- 
fluity; the villain needs no unmasking, for every one 
in town knows all about him. Nor is there any chance 
of a blunder as to the hero, whose praises are sung 
by all, except of course the villain and his accom- 
plices, and to whom all virtuous doors are open. 

Is it wise or just to let a boy form a picture of life 
in which blacks and whites are in sharp contrast, and 
leave him to find out by sad experience that there is 
much gray in the real drawing? (Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates and Co.) 


The Macmillan Company’s edition of Schiller’s ‘Wil- 
helm Tell’ will be welcomed by the American student 
of German literature. Dr. Carruth, in preparing this 
edition, has trodden in the footsteps of Professor 
Hewett, whose most elaborate and scholarly edition 
of Uhland’s poems is an achievement which requires 
no further comment. The editor breaks with the cur- 
remt tradition that scholarship is quite superfluous in 
text-books designed for secondary The or- 
dinary introduction and the meagre notes which char- 
acterize the average edition of French and German 
classics are replaced by something tangible, substan- 
tial, and reliable. The critical apparatus placed at 
the disposal of the student is invaluable. In the 
hands of an intelligent teacher the book may be made 
a stepping-stone to broader studies. The material 
presented is neither too profound for beginners nor ‘too 
hackneyed for advanced students. From the preface 
we see that “the purpose of the Introduction is to 
furnish outside material mot generally accessible, for 
the understanding and appreci iation of this noble 
piece of literature; mot to do the student's or the 
teacher’s work for him. For this purpose suggestions 
are male . of studies which the student may 
undertake for himself.” We venture to say that the 
editor has proved himself equal to his task. The 
notes are condensed, yet satisfactory, and the exhaus- 
tive bibliography at the end of the book jis certainly 
not misplaced. While not everyone may share the 
editor's optimistic views on Schiller’s art, the author 
of ‘Tell’ is in any case a poet who cannot and will 
not be forgotten. 
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Of chief interest in ‘Harper’s’ for February is the 
first of a series of articles by George Du Maurier on 
the work to which, as he says, he devoted the 
best years of his life——social pictorial satire. In the 
same magazine F. H. Skrine, making a study of the 
principal factors in the ferment which is stirring the 
Indian Empire, finds them to be the mischievous 
influence of the native press, Moslem jealousy of the 
Hindu, and fanatical meddling with Indian affairs on 
the part of “faddists” in England. Avery D. Andrews 
opens ‘Scribner’s’ by telling of the work at police 
headquarters necessary 'to give New York one day 
of voting—work that assures a quiet election, an 
honest count, and quick returns. A chapter of Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan’s forthcoming book is published in 
this number. It deals with the fighting on Lake 
Champlain during the Revolution and shows Benedict 
Arnold as a naval commander of energy, breadth of 
view, and great personal bravery. The writer may 
well say “It is not the least of the injuries done to his 
nation in after years, that he should have 
effaced this glorious record by so black an infamy.” The 
‘Century’ contains a brief note concerning an Amer- 
ican writer, Professor Lounsbury, to whom Brander 
Matthews ascribes a scholarship as wide as it is deep, 
a sound common sense, and unfailing humor. James 
Manning Bruce tells pleasantly of Ruskin as an 
Oxford lecturer, calling up vividly the image of the 
slight figure in a professor’ s gown with a suggestion 
of picturesqueness due to his broad, blue aatin neck- 
tie. 

Theo. F. Wolfe continues in ‘Lippincott’s’ his lit- 
erary reminiscences of Manhattan, but these lack the 
Bohemian charm of the first; the literary world has 
become demure, respectable, even fashionable. The 
most serious article in the ‘Cosmopolitan’ is by E. 
Benjamin Andrews on the selection of a life work: 
contains some clear thinking, but is marred by care- 
less writing. Such a sentence as ‘‘The great rubrics of 
the creeds are in process of rewriting” leads one to 
ask if Dr. Andrews knows what a rubric is. In the 
‘Atlantic’ John Jay Chapman ascribes the strength of 
boss rule to commercialism, a disease to which our 
institutions are particularly liable. T. W. Higginson 
reviews his experience as a public speaker in an 
article chiefly interesting for its side-light on the 
early campaigning of the Mugwumps. 

The ‘Arena’ opens with its customary set-to. The 
Hon. George W. Julian, reviewing the question of 
party leaders and the finances, declares that both 
great parties have dickered with silver until the only 
hope for ‘the country lies in the concerted action of 
the business men. John Clark Ridpath makes re- 
joinder with more passion than argument and in a 
style which would be improved by the omission of 
such phrases as “goldite” and “auriferous” news- 
papers. The whole issue is marked by the combative 
spirit. The ‘Forum’ has an article by Sir Clements R. 
Markham who urges the importance of Antarctic ex- 
ploration on ‘the ground, apparently, that it is un- 
worthy ‘the “sons of the sons of the Norseman” to be 
in ignorance concerning any part of the planet we 
inhabit. Major John R. Powell propounds the 
perennial conundrum “Whence came the American 
Indians?” His conclusion is that the Indian has in- 
habited the New World through all the lost cen- 
turies of pre-historic time. The ‘North American 
Review’ has a summary of America’s imterests in 
China by General James H. Wilson, who argues thai 
the Far-Eastern question having reached an acute 
stage, we, a3 China’s nearest neighbors across ‘the sea, 
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cannot regard the matter with indifference if we are 
to make our western sea-ports the seat of commerce 
with trans-Pacific countries. 

In ‘Blackwood’s’ J. M. Bulloch writes of the “‘Gay 
Gordons” who last year stormed Dargai. ‘Their pres- 
tige is inherited, for it is an old saying “The Gor- 
dons have aye borne the bell.” “Temple Bar’ contains 
“Chats with Walt Whitman,” signed by Grace Gilchrist. 
They are of some interest, but we are rather amused 
to ‘hear that Americans are very fond of a form of 
entertainment known as a “strawberry tea.” We do 
not wonder that Whitman found them “very stupid 
things.” There is a diffuse article in the ‘West- 
minster’ on Matthew Arnold as a political and social 
critic. The writer, B. N. Oakeshott, admits ‘that 
Mr. Arnold is a teacher, if not of truth, at least of 
some half truths of a very valuable kind,” but main- 
tains that in his desire to propagate Hellenism the 
underrates Hebraism, which with its belief in the law 
of God must lead, or if need be drive, to a higher 
moral level. Miss H. E. Harvey follows with her very 
different conclusion that science alone can find the 
remedy for the ills of society. She sagely remarks 
that it all men and women were supplied with use- 
ful work and suflicient pay we should need no re- 
formatories; but somehow she fails to show how 
science is to bring this happy consummation. 

Ford Madox Hueffer commenting in the ‘Fort- 
nightly’ on the recent Millais and Rossetti exhibi- 
tions, draws some interesting conclusions. ‘The prime 
note—the really important note of both pre-Raphael- 
ism and estheticism is honesty.” Millais ana “his 
brethren” cleared away from a whole side of life a 
mass of hideous shams. Virginia M. Crawford’s read- 
able study of Daudet appears in the ‘Contemporary.’ 
Daudet, she says, “never penetrated beyond the triviali- 
ties of life; ; his greatest gift was that of 
pleasing,” and “at his best he was so charming a 
writer that he almost became a great one.” ‘Lhe 
‘Nineteenth Century’ leads off with Swinburne’s poem 
‘Barking Hall: A Year After,’ which has the fine lines, 





“Noon, dawn and evening thrill 

With radiant change the immeasurable repose 

Wherewith the woodland wilds lie blest, 

And feel how storms and centuries rock them 
still to rest.” 


Beside many papers on international and colo- 
nial matters, there is a delightful article by 
Michael MacDonagh on the quaint survivals in cus- 

m among the proceedings of Parliament. The 
Count de Calonne is troubled that France is wholly 
given to officialism, which he considers a most active 
agent of social decomposition, in that it tends to 
keep down all imitiative spirit and all independence 
of character. 

In the ‘Quarterly’s’ leading article on the Bayreuth 
idea Wagner is considered as the greatest of Ger- 
mans, raised above Goethe by his sublime gift of 
music, and uniting Beethoven the artist to Faust the 
philosopher. A most readable article concerns George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, “that strange 
product of civil war, exile, and reaction against 
Puritanism who summed up the talents, whims, and 
vices of the time.’ We have a review, favorable, even 
enthusiastic, of Captain Mahan’s ‘Life of Nelson,’ 
who is said to conceive “of Nelson and his work as 
the finely tempered instrument fashioned by a rare 
combination of genius with opportunity.” 

A most enlightening article on indian frontier 
policy appears in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ The writer 
differentiates clearly between the “Lawrence policy,” 
which would avoid all unnecessary interference with 
the tribes,and Lord Roberts’s “Forward policy,” which 
would establish permanent control over the tribes, 
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hold the passes, and maintain a vigorous defence 
beyond them. The writer inclines to the latter policy. 
In this issue careful attention is given to two foreign 
views of Anglo-Saxon superiority: one that of Signor 
Ferrero, the other that of M. Demolins. The former 
declares that if the Saxon would maintain his su- 
premacy ‘he must foster the sense of duty to one’s 
work. M. Demolins’ treatise, characterized as “a 
masterpiece of brilliant writing and methodical ar- 
rangement,” calls on France to be up and doing ere 
the country of self-help and hard work snatch all the 
prizes. His conclusion that France is a “nation in 
process of being ruined by the thrift and prudence of 
its citizens,” rings like an older paradox concerning 
saving life and losing it. Of great interest is a most 
careful review of the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
who is credited with an “alertness of perception and 
vigor of descriptive power” unique in English liter 
ature. The opinion is held that Mr. Kipling may, if 
he will, have a permanent place in the world’s library, 
but he must go seriously to work and “aim at giving 
us his best instead of being content to please and 
interest us for the moment.” It is noticeable that 
no attention is given here to Mr. Kipling as ‘‘the 
poet of British Imperialism.” 

The ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ has a most sym- 
pathetic appreciation of Sidney Lanier, Poet-musician, 
by Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc). She is deeply moved 
by “the noble life, itself a poem,’ which without 
fear or feebleness awaited the inevitable spear thrust. 
She thinks Lanier more a poet in the sense of seer and 
bard, missing the highest rank only because his 
genius burned with an intermittent, not a steady 
light. 


ig 





AN INSCRIPTION AT WINDERMERE. 


Guest of this fair abode, before thee rise 

No summits vast, that icily remote 

Cannot forget their own magnificence 

Or once put off their kinghood ; but withal 

A contraternity of stateliest brows, 

As Alp or Atlas noble, in port and mien ; 

Old majesties, that on their secular seats 

Enthroned, are yet of affable access 

And easy audience, not too great for praise. . . . 

Do homage to these suavely eminent ; 

But privy to their bosoms wouldst thou be, 

There is a vale, whose seaward-parted lips 

Murmur eternally some half-divulged 

Reluctant secret, where thou may’st o’erhear 

The mountains interchange their confidences, 

Peak with his federate peak, that think aloud 

Their broad and lucent thoughts, in liberal day ; 

Thither repair alone ; the mountain heart 

Not two may enter ; thence returning, tell 

What thou hast heard ; and ’mid the immortal friends 

Of mortals, the selectest fellowship 

Of poets divine, place shall be found for thee. 
—William Watson, from ‘ The Hope of the World and 

Other Poems;’ London and New York : John Lane. 

There is a politeness of the heart, which is akin to 

love. It gives rise to the most agreeable politeness of 

outward conduct. 
Piety is not an end, but a means: a means of 

attaining the highest culture through the purest 

tranquility of soul. 


To the several perversities of the day a man should 
always oppose only the great masses of universal 
history. 

Ingratitude is always a form of weakness. I have 
never known a man of real ability to be ungrateful. 
—Goethe. : 
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Notes and Announcements. 


A course of five free lectures on American history is 
now in progress at the Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia. The themes and lectures are: (i) ‘Political 
History of the First United States Bank’, by Ernest 
A. Smith, February 18. (ii) “The Cause and the Oc- 
casion of the Civil War’, Josiah T. Neweomb, Feb- 
ruary 25. (iii) ‘Public Life During Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration’, Ernest D. Lewis, M. A., March 4. (iv) 
‘The Religious Element in the Making of America’, 
William W. Birdsall, Principal of the Friends’ Central 
School, March 1]. (v) ‘The West and the Union, 
1778-1808’, Edmund C. Burnett, Ph. D., March 18. 
The lectures begin at 8 p. m. 


Beginning March 1 and continuing weekly, Profes- 
sor John C. Van Dyke, L. H. D., of Rutgers College, 
will deliver a course of six illustrated lectures on 
old Italian painting in Association Hall, Philadel- 
phia. The lectures are: March 1, ‘Early Renaissance 
—The Florentines’; March 8, ‘Early Renaissance— 
The Umbrians’; March 15, ‘High Renaissance—The 
Great Florentines’; March 22, ‘High Renaissance— 
Leonardo, Andrea del Sarto’; March 29, ‘Early Vene- 
tians—Bellini, Carpaccio’; April 5, ‘Great Venetians— 
Giorgione, Titian’. 


Mr. J. S. Bioren, of the Riverton centre, is to de 
liver, in April and May, at Riverton, a free course of 
four lectures on ‘The Discovery, Settlement, and 
Growth of the American Colonies prior to Apri!, 1789.’ 


The Atlantic City centre of University Extension 
has developed a strong students’ association, which 
holds weekly meetings even while the lectures are in 
progress. The course is in literature, and the stu- 
dents’ work presents a varied interest in biograp! 
criticism, essays, and illustrative rea 
twenty-five are in attendance. 

This centre has a special constit 
membership of one hundred and fift; 
of the best organizations of Universit 
the movement. 


l 


The Elkton, Md., centre of University Extension 
t 


has a students’ association of twenty-two members. 


GERMANTOWN CENTRE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
The history of University Extension in German- 

town is summarized in the recent circular of that 

centre from which the following extracts are made: 

“After seven years of extension lectures in German 
town, the executive committee of the Germantown 
centre feel that this method of popular education is 
no longer an experiment. The intellectual life of the 
community has responded in no slight de; to the 
stimulus of the learning, fresh thought, and humani- 
tarian spirit of our lecturers. A new interest has been 
roused in the study of the past in its relation to the 
pressing social problems of to-day. 

“Believing that University Extension is one of the 
great powers working for good, the committee 
earnestly call upon the public to aid in extending its 
influence. 

“From its inception, the movement has been self- 
supporting. All expenses have been paid with money 
received from the sale of tickets. The attempt has 
always been made to place the price of tickets at the 
lowest point likely to yield an income sufficient to 
defray running expenses, 
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“At the close of the second year, ithe receipts having 
been less than the expenditures, a few gentlemen in 
Germantown subscribed to a guarantee fund, thus 
enabling the executive committee to continue the 
work with confidence that the centre would be able 
to meet its obligations. With improved conditions, no 
occasion occurred for making a demand upon the 
guarantors, and the guarantee fund was discontinued. 

“The executive committee desire to call attention to 
the fact that during the seasons of 1895-96 and 1896-97 
the receipts from the sale of tickets—practically the 
nly source of revenue—have greatly diminished. 
Juring the season just closed they amounted to less 
han one-half of the necessary expenditures. 

“From an educational standpoint, the record of the 
Germantown centre has been second to none in Phila- 
delphia. The movement is one, however, in which 
each individual should feel a personal interest, and 
recognize a share of responsibility. The executive 
committee are merely the agents of those who con- 
stitute the centre. Unless there is a generally ex- 
pressed intention to support University Extension in 
Germantown, the committee are convinced that it will 
be not only unwise, but impracticable to continue the 
work.” 

It is interesting to note that the appeal of this 
centre resulted in a guarantee fund for the expenses 
of the current year. But it is likely that some changes 
in the operation of the centre will be made to obviate 
its normal deficits, and to encourage more general 
work among the students. 


SoMERVILLE, N. J., CENTRE. 

The inauguration of a centre in this place was due 
to the energy and enthusiasm of one person, Miss 
Amelia Porter, who canvassed the town, arranged all 
the details in preparation for the lectures, and took 
all the responsibility of the project. Miss Porter’s 

‘tive and intelligent interest in music led her to 

rrange for Mr. Suretie’s first course on the Great 

‘omposers. The lectures were held in the chapel of 
he church of which she is the organist, and at the 
lose of the series there was a balance in the treasury. 

During the progress of this course, Mr. Suretite’s 
lecture on ‘Parsifal’ was arranged for by Miss Porter 
in aid of the church, and by this means $56 were 
added ‘to the church funds. 

At the close of the course a permanent organization 
was formed with a most representative committee and 
plans were made for Mr. Surette’s second course on 
the Romantic Composers. This series is now in prog- 
ress. 

\ class had meantime been formed which met five 
times in the interval between the two courses, the 

tendance varying from fifteen to forty. Papers 
vere read and diseussions held on subjects related to 
the Romantic Movement in Germany and France. 
One evening was devoted to Beethoven’s Romanticism 
at which the rector of the Episcopal church read a 
paper and gave interesting illustrations. Another 
evening was spent on Heine and Romantic Poetry, 
under the guidance of another clergyman, a staunch 
supporter of the centre. Some books were purchased, 
some were lent by the lecturer, and a most intelligent 
preparation was made for ‘tthe work now going on. 
The representative character of the committee in this 
centre has been the strongest factor in making the 


work a success. 


“The more your soul is set upon the ends of life, the 
more you use its means in independence. You use 
them as a workman uses his tools, taking them up in 
quick suecession, casting them down one after the 
other, never falling in love with the tool because the 
work possesses him.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. A Comedy. By RicH- | SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By OLIvER GoLDsMITH. 


ARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank With illustrations by F.C. Gordon. Large 12mo, 

M. Gregory. Large 12mo. Beautifully bound in Beautifully bound in white vellum style with 

white vellum style with elaborate gold stamp, gilt elaborate gold stamp, gilt edges, ina box. New 

edges, in a box. New York, 1895. Reduced in York, 1895. Reduced in price, from $2.75 to $1.00. 

price, from $2.75 to $1.00. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Third series. 

BIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Second series. By AusTIN Dosson. Illustrated with portraits in 

By AUSTIN Dosson. Illustrated with portraits in photogravure. 12mo, cloth extra, old gold with 

photogravure. s12mo, cloth extra, pink with gilt stamp, gilt top, ina box. New York, 1896. 

white back, gilt top, in a box. New York, 1895. Reduced in price, from $2.00 to 7§¢. 

Reduced in price, from $2.00 to 75c. Contents of third series : 


Exit Roscius. Dr. Meade’s Library. Grosley’s 


This volume contains the following essays : ‘Londres.’ Polly Honeycombe Thos. Gent 


The Journal of Stella. At Tally’s Head. Richard- Printer. The Adventures of Five Days. A Rival 
son at Home. ‘‘ Little Roubillac.’’ Nivernais at of Reynolds. Fielding’s Library. Cambridge, the 
Home. The Topography of ‘Humphrey Clinker.’ Everything. The Officina Arbuteana. Matthew 
The Prisoner’s Chaplain. Johnson’s Library. The Prior. Puckle’s ‘‘Club.’’ Mary Lepel, Lady 
Two Paynes. The Berlin Hogarth. Lady Mary Hervey. | The Tour of Covert Garden. 


Coke. Ranelagh. Epilogue. 
LETTERS FROM MY MILL. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


AN IDYLL UNDER NAPOLEON. The Romance of Translated by Frank Hunter Potter. With illus- 
Prince Eugene. By ALBERT PULITZER. Trans- trations by Madame Madeleine Lemaire and dec- 
lated by Mrs. B. M. Sherman. With twelve full- orative head-pieces by George Wharton Edwards. 
page photogravures. In two volumes, 8vo, green 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, in a box. Reduced in 
buckram, gilt tops, in a box. New York, 1895. price, from $2.00 to 75c. 


Reduced in price, from $5.00 to $1.50. 
SCARLET AND SILK; or Recollections of Hunting 


; ic and Steeplechase Riding. By Fox RUSSELL, 
nae —— se pose i oe author of ‘Cross Country Reminisences.’ With 


\ 7 , ings i by Fi Mason, Small 
extra. Attractive cover design. London, 1896. owe drawings a ones, Se Fae p 
Reduced in price, from $1.25 to 50c. oe, le ae ae ee on Toe 


Reduced in price, from $2.00 to $1.00. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS EXTANT AT THE PRESENT TIME. An Account of Local Observances, Festival 


Customs, and Ancient Ceremonies Yet Surviving in Great Britain. By P. H. DircHFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A. 1I2mo, cloth. London and New York, 1896. Reduced in price, from $2.00 to $1.00. 


OPALS FROM A MEXICAN MINE. By GEORGE DE VALLIERE. 12mo, cloth extra, dark maroon and gold, 
gilt top. New York, 1896. Reduced in price, from $1.25 to 5oc. 
Contents: The Greatest of the Gods is Quetzalcoatl. The Water Lady. The Mysterious Disappear- 
ance of Mrs. T. Tompkins Smith. The Vision of Don Juan on the Piedra de los Angeles. Cosmopolitan 
Mexicana. 


IN THE VOLCANIC EIFEL. A Holiday Ramble. By | ON THE NILE WITH A CAMERA. By ANTHONY 


KATHARINE S. and GILBERT S. MAcguolrp. WILKIN. With 111 illustrations, many being full- 
With fifty-five illustrations by Thomas R. Mac- page plates. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. New 
quoid, R. I., and three maps. 8vo, cloth extra, York and London, 1897. Reduced in price, from 
gilt top. New York, 1896. Reduced in price, $4.50 to $1.65. 

rom $3.00 to $1.00. 
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